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INTRODUCTORY. 
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The question of © pemsibility of an innocent man being punished 
fhas been raised by the conviction of Rey. W. E. Hinshaw, for the } 
murder of his wife. He was a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureb, and s man of good reputation. His wife was mardered on ' 

the morning of January 10, 1895, by a pistol shot through the brain, 
He said abe was shot by burglars, and the State obtained a conviction 
in the trial by proving to the satisfaction of twelve men that no one 
but the preacher could have killed his wife. The trial, which took | 
Place at Danville, Indiana, was one of the most interesting in the 
| 
| 
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criminal jurisprudence of the State. The evidence was all circum- 
stantial. Medical experts were called to testify upon the result of 
injuries to the motor area of the brain, for the defendant claimed his 
wife moved and talked after being shot, which was held to have been 
impossible by the State. The fact that the convicted man was a 
minister has attracted national attention to the case, and now that he 
hhas been convicted of murder by a jury, there is a doubt in many 
minds concerning his guilt. The writer aims at no literary merit in ; 
writing this account, merely a record of the Proceedings is given that 

the reader may form his own opinion as to the justness of the verdict, 
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THe Mysterious CRIME. 


O* the night of the 9th of January, 1895, or 
more properly on the morning of the 10th, there 
was a terrible tragedy in the village of Bellville, a 
small place on the National turnpike six miles from 
Danville, the county seat of Hendricks county, Indi- 
ana. Mrs. Thurza Hinshaw, the wife of the Meth- 
odist minister of the village, was shot through the 
brain, dying from the wound a few hours later. She 
had not a minute of consciousness from the time she 
was picked up in the rear of the parsonage until 
death came. Her husband, Rev..W. E. Hinshaw, 
was slashed on the arms and about the body, and 
two bullets entered his body at points not in crit- 
ical localities, His story of the tragedy in the par- 
sonage is the only one which has been given to the 
world. The preacher’s statements were attacked, 
flaws picked in them, and by a jury of twelve men 
pronounced false and untrue on the theory that they 
were made by him for the purpose of concealing 
his own crime. 
It was after one o’clock in the morning when the 
residents of the village were aroused from their 
(6) 
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peaceful slumbers by the first evidence of the trag- 
edy. A pistol shot, eries for help, and groans were 
heard. The people rushed from their homes, many 
clad in their night garments, On the south side- 
walk of the National road, in front of the Meth- 
odist parsonage, Rev. Hinshaw was picked up, weak 
from the loss of blood. On the back step, with her 
face toward heaven, lay his wife, with a small 
Stream of blood trickling from a wound in her head, 
moistening her hair and forming a small pool on 
the frozen ground. Husband and wife were car. 
ried into the parsonage, and all that kind friends 
and medical skill eould do was done for them. He 
was found to be not seriously injured, but she was 
past all aid. The people gathered around the 
wounded preacher and asked scores of questions. 
He was ‘asked for explanations, and in the confusion 
he told conflicting stories. He said burglars had 
entered his house, shot his wife, and attacked him. 
Then followed a desperate fight. Hinshaw said his 
trousers, his pocket-book containing $80, and his 
revolver were stolen, He described the burglars, 
and that night the men of the village started forth 
with lamps and lanterns to hunt for tracks which 
might indicate which direction the burglars had taken. 

The search was continued until some hours after, 
when the light began to appear in the east, but the 
snow began to fall, making further search useless. The 
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result had been that no tracks were found; neither 
were any indications of burglars found ubout the par- 
sonage. There was no sign of a fight—no indication 
that an entrance had been forced into the house. Sev- 
eral people who looked from their homes into the 
night at the report of the pistol stated they saw men 
running south, and two women living in that direc- 
tion said they heard men running southward a minute 
or so after the shot. The story of the preacher was 
not doubted, and that day it was telegraphed all over 
the United States that W. E. Hinshaw, a Methodist 
minister of Bellville, had been wounded in a desperate 
struggle with burglars—his wife brutally murdered 
and his house robbed. That was the story he told, 
and why should it be doubted? 

Three years previous to that date the preacher and 
his wife came to Bellvilie. They came well recom- 
mended, being the children of honest and honorable 
parents of Randolph county, Indiana. He was first 
a school teacher in the public schools, but later he 


” was ordained minister of the Beliville circuit, com- 


prising the Methodist churches at Bellville, Stilesville, 
Salem,and Cherry Grove. These churches flourished 
under his pastorate, and he was a favorite in the com- 
munity. The ardent supporters of the church said 
he was a preacher of great promise. No sermon of 
this young man, who is now but thirty years of age, 
has been preserved, and the character of his sermons 
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said, however, that she must return that night to 
Bellville to perform-some household duty left undone. 
Her husband said if she wished to return they would 
“go, 80 at an early hour—for the meeting had not held 
late—the preacher and wife started for Bellville in a 
buggy. That was the last time she was seen well and 
uninjured. The incidents of that ride and those of 
the arrival home are unknown, except by the story 
he tells. “ It'so developed that the coming day brought 
death to her, and that night and the coming day he 
was surrounded by circumstances which stamped 
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glars were found; that no evidences of a fight as 
described by Hinshaw were discovered in.the house; 
that Mrs. Hinshaw wus found unprepared for bed 
with her hair done in a knot and a long pin sticking 
in it. It was observed that the wounds to the 
preacher were not serious, and {ch that might have 
been self-inflicted. It was asked why burglars would 
rob a Methodist preacher,.and why they would 
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murder the wife and allow the husband to escape. 
According to the preacher's story, his wife was 
sleeping in the back of the bed and the burglar had« 
to reach over him to shoot her. There was little 


“blood on the pillow. The day following the tragedy" 


Hinshaw’s pocket-book was found on the side street 
near the barn, His bloody trousers and his razor 
were picked up in the same line. Later his revolver 
was found near the coal-house, and stress was laid 
on the fact that his own Weapons were used. Not 
until the wife was tenderly laid to rest in the ceme- 
tery at Winchester did the tongue of suspicion begin 
to wag, and when Hinshaw arose from his bed ten 
days later he found public sentiment of the village 
and community divided, and he had to face the accu- 
sations made against him. Hig church friends rallied 
to his defense, and there arose a division in the town 
regarding his guilt. One faction—who placed nearly 
as much confidence in the story he told as the gospel 
he preached—were loyal friends to him. The other 
faction could not reconcile hia story and the facts, and 
they were looking around for some evidence to make 
his guilt the more evident, The Coroner made an 
investigation which, in the minds of many, was not 
sufficient. He was urged to examine Hinshaw in fall 
and get from him the facts of the details of the trag- 
edy—a thing they were afraid to ask for after the talk 
of suspicion. 


" a 
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The preacher felt called upon to defend himself. 
He announced that he would preach at Bellville, in 
his own defense and silence the tongue of gossip and 
suspicion. Needless to say when the time came he 
had such an audience as had never been gathered 
together in that community, Farmers came from 
miles around to hear what he would eay,and he talked 
for an hour and a half discussing the facts, referring 
to the talk and quoting Scripture to defend him- 
self and to place himself as a victim of persecution. 
But, anything which Mr. Hinshaw may have said was 
not enough to silence the growing sentiment of his 
guilt. 
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HE demands for an investigation in full continued. 
‘Witnesses were examined by the Coroner regard- 
ing the details of the tragedy and incidents which 
might lead to its solution, Hinshaw was examined 
a second time, being represented there by Attorneys 
Hogate & Parker, of Danville. Coroner Barnhill 
left most of the examination to the lawyers. Prose- 
cutor Gully appeared for the State. Mr. Parker 
began the questioning of the suspected preather. 
In answer to the preliminary questions, Hinshaw said 
he was twenty-nine years of age; that he married 
Thurza Oyler, gt her home, -near Winchester, 
Randolph county, eight years before; and, that he 
had known his wife since he was thirteen. He 
related his experience of the week preceding the 
tragedy, telling of the meetings held at Stilesville. 
Coming down to the night of the murder, Hinshaw 
stated that he and his wife rode to Cherry Grove 
in a buggy, returning after the services by the same 
means, Mr. Parker asked: 
“Do you have any means of knowing what time you 
came home?” 
(13) 
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. Was your house cold when you got home? 
Yes, sir. 
. Did you builda fire? | 
. Yes, sir; my wife did. 
You kept your horse in the barn on the rear of 
he lot where you live? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What room of the house did you occupy on that 


night in sleeping? 


A. The west room on the north part of the house. 

Q. What room was your fire in? 

A. The east room of the front of the house, 

Q. Your house is so constructed that it has two 
rooms, east and west, at the front? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With doors of entrance into each room from the 
outside? 

A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. Without a hall or vestibule or any other entrance 
except through the door into the room? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the rear of these two rooms are two others? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The first room south being the dining-room? 

A. Yes, sir. We call it the dining-room, but we 
had a bed in there. 

Q. Did you use that for a dining-room? 
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ng the fourth room, 
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A. Yes, sir, 

Q. And immediately South of that was an open 
way enclosed of three sides ? 

A. Yes, sir: there was a door on one side, 

Q. The west end being enclosed with a door from it? 
A. Yes, sir, 
Q And a room on the 


north side and a small 
smoke-house 


on the south side? 
A. Yes, sir, 
Q. With the east e 


nd of that way enti 
A. Yes, sir. 


rely open? 


Q. From the open way through the ground there 
are how many steps? 
A. I believe there’ 
Q. About what w, 
from the 


8 ouly one; I can’t Say certain. 
‘as the height of 
ground as best you recall? 


A. I should think a foot ora fdot and a half, not 
over that, 


that open way 


Q. What room did 
family or sitting-room ? 

A. What we call the 
of the uorth half. 


you use in that house as 9 


middle room is the east room 


stove in? 


No, sir; we used that for @ center room. My 
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A. Each of them had a stove in, but we used the 
one in the east room. ; 
~ Q. In which room did you put the fire that night? 

A. The east room. vee ; 

Q. How are you provided for lighting them 

A. There is a chaidelier in the east room. 

Q. That was lighted that night? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think it was. babs! 

Q. What other way did you have of lighting it? 

A. A common table lamp. 

Q. That was lighted? 

A. Yes, sir. ; : 

Q. Then you warmed by the fire in the east zoom ? 

A. Yes, sir. mpi 

Q. ad ast there and did your talking in the east 
room? 

A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Your bed-room was the west room of the two? 

A. It has been only a short time. é 

Q. You depended for light in the west room solely 
on a stand lamp? 

A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q What furniture was in the room that night? 

A. We bad a bed. 

Q. Where did the bed set? 

A. In the southwest corner. 

Q. Up in the corner? 

Ae Yes, sir. 
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Q. Where was the head of the bed, east or west? 

A. The west end next to the west wall. 

Q. Was there any room between the west wall and 
the head of the bed to pass behind it? 5 

A. I think not. : 

Q. Was there room between the south side of the 
bed and the south wall of the room to pass between! 

A. Ido not think there was; my wife often did 
turn the bed, but I don’t remember that it was that 
night, I couldn't say. My wife did fot like to sleep 
aguinst the wall and very often pulled the foot of the 
bed out into the room, 

Q. Have you any special recollection of how it was 
that night? 

A. No, sir, 

Q. You don't know whe 


or sct on an angle? 


ther it was in the corner, 


A. No, sir, I don't know whether it was up in 
the corner, or set on an angle. My wife usually set it 


on an angle. I don’t have any particular recollection 


about that now, 
Q. And You retired about the same time? 
A. Almost together, 
Q. What other furniture was in that room? 
A. A bureau, ; 
Q. Where dia it set? 
A. Tam not able to tell you; 


it seems to me it sat 
in the southwest corner, 
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Q. That was the corner the bed was in? : 

A. At the foot of the bed, in the southeast Somer. 

Q. To refresh your recollection, I will ask you if 
there wusn’t an organ in the southeast corner? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. There was no organ in that room? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In the west room? : 

A. No, sir. Wedid not keep the organ in there; 
they rolled the organ in there to make room for my 
bed afterward. 

Q. Then your dresser or bureau was in the south- 
east corner of the west room? 

A. Ithink so. =e 

Q. Your stove in the west room sat in front of the 
chimney? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And near the wall? 

A. Tolerably close. : 

Q. The door of ingress and egress between the 
rooms, where is it? 

A. Near the north part of both rooms. : 

Q. The door opening, swings which way, into the 
east or west room? : 

A. Into the west room, is my recollection. 

Q. Against the north side of the room, or the par- 
tition wall? j 

A. Against the partition wall, I think. 
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Danvill Q. Around toward the stove? 
eet A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The door from the west room to the outside was 
where? 


A. It was in the east part of the room. 

Q What other furniture besides the bed and bureau 
was in that room? 

A. The stove, if you would call it furniture. 

Q. What else besides the stove? 

A. That’s all I remember. 

Q. How near to the door did the stove eet? 

A. I judge six feet. 

Q. And to the south and west of the door? ° 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know the size of that room? 

A. Ithink I do almost. 


ane Bo I believe my wife said 


ught twenty-five : 
g y-five yards of carpet to cover i 
long before. = von 
Q. Was the room square? 
A. Yes, sir; about so. 


Q. Was there a stand i 
: f tabl $ 
room? able or lamp stand in th 


A. Not to my recolleeti 
; ection; I believe 
in the room. esi 


Q. Do you recall where the sofa sat? 
A. On the west side of the room, 
Q. Beneath the window? 
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. With the foot in the corner and the head almost 
posite the north facing of the window. 
Q. Was there any chairs in this room ? 
A. I think there was; we always kept one in 
ere, I think. I know there was; the lamp was set- 
ng on a chair. ‘ 
Q. In retiring that night did you carry the lamp in 
here with you? 3 
We usually did. 
Do you know whether or not you did that night? 
Yea, sir. 
Where did you set the lamp? 
On a chair. 
Where did the chair set? 
On the north side of the room. 
Between the door and the window? 
. Yes, sir. 
How near to the wall of the house? 
_ I think it was aguinst the wall. 
. Was there any other furniture in that room? 
. I don’t recall any now; none that I remember 
of at this time. 
Q. Do you rémember where you Jaid your coat on 
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retiring? = 
A. No, sir, I don’t. Either on the lounge, I believe 
there was a chair there at the foot of the bed; it 


seems to me I hung my coat aud-vest onachair, I 
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couldn't swear tothat. That's a habit I had of han 
ing my coat and vest on a chair. 


Q. But as to this particular night you are not able 
to say? 


A. No, sir; [ wouldn't swear I did. 

Q. Where did you lay your pants that night? 

A. Hung them on the head of the bed. 

Q. Your pants were on the corner post? 

A Yes, sir; I always hung them there. 

Q. Which side of the bed did you sleep on? 

A. What you call the front side or north side. 

Q. Your wife was on the south side? 

A. Messin: 

Q. Next to the wall? 

A. ¥es, sir. 

Q. Now, if there was any other furniture in that 
room you are not able to recall it? 


- There might have been a chair around some- 
where, 


Q. What was in the east room? 

A. We kept the organ in there, 

Q. What part of the room? 

A. In the southeast corner. 

). There w: i i 

he dee was a window in the east end of that 
A. Yes, sir, 


Q. A door and window in the north side of the 
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room, corresponding with the door and window in the 
west room? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A door in the south side of the room entering 
the dining-room? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To the west side of the room? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What other furniture was in that room besides 
the organ? 

A. A bookcase. 

Q. Where did it set? 

A. In the northeast corner. 

Q. And your stove? 
A. In the west side of the room. 
Q. Entering the same flue as the other one? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How near was that stove fo the wall? 
A. As close as it could set for safety. 

Q. What other furniture was in that room? 

A. There wasa stand. 

Q. Where did it set? 

A. Just back of the door, just east of the north 
door, between the door and window. 

Q. There isa door going. out of the house to the 
north? 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. What other furniture was in that room? 
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A. Abed. 
Q. Where did the bed set? 
A. In.the northwest corner. 
Q+ About how near did that bed come to the door 
entering the east room? 
A. I should think six feet probably—about six feet. 
Q. The door connecting the east room with the 
dining room, which way did it open? 
A. I think it opens into the north room; I am 
nearly positive it does. 
Q. What is in that room besides the bed? 
A. Ldon’t remember that we kept any furniture in 
that room, only the sewing machine. 
Q. Where did it set that night? 
A. It usually sat in front of the bed. 
Q. What other furniture was in that room? 
A. [don’t remember. 
Q. Is there an outside door to that room? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. On the east side? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you usually have chairs in that room? 
A. Generally one or two. 
Q. Do you know what sort they were, whether 
rockers or ordinary chairs ? 
A. They were stool chairs, either cane-bottomed or 
stool chairs. 
Q. Was the dinner table in that room? 
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A. No, sir. 
(J The south room or kitchen, about what size way 
that 


A. It is a rather small room, I think I should “ 


se it was 10x 15 feet, 

QQ." What was in the kitchen ? 
\. She had a cupboard. 

Q. Where did it set ? 

A. t against the door entering the dining 
back to the east wall. 


(By Mr, Hogate) It didn’t stand across the 


A. No, sir. 

{ It was between the door and the east wall of 
the house? 

A. Yea, sir. 

4. What part of the room? 

A. West of the entrance door into the dining- 


‘1 Where did the cook-stove set with reference to 
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A. Idon’t remember that either of us were in the 
kitchen. ty 

Q. You didn’t fix the kindling then the night be- 
fore? 

A. We weré away the night before. Two nights 
before that we were at home. I had carried coal in 
and set it by the stove and laid the kindling oa the 
bucket. 

Q. Did you have a kitchen table in the kitchen? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did it set? 

A. It usually sat in the east end of the room, 
south of the cupboard. 

Q. Against the east wall? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any door out of that room on the east 
side? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. There was no way out of this room, outside, 


except the door to the south side of the room which 
opened into the little passway / 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You had some chairs in the kitchen? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the dining table that you ate upon was in 
that room? 

A. That is the one I had reference to; she had o 
small table in the west end of the room, and the one 
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we used as a dining table 
of the 
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was the one in the east end 


Danvil: 


rom. 


Indie Qa. W fornitn aay 
niture or property of 
Was in this open passageway ?¢ ey 
A. I ; ‘ 


don't renie rt 

don tremember that there was anything there, 
Was there a well in there? 
A, No, ai 


outside of 


Q 


it was just west, probably ten feet 
house entirely. 
Q. Was there ‘ 


any obstruction-in that open way? 


A. No, sir. 
Qs Wus there a table setting there? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Then as fi 

2 us far as you rememt 

See 3 mber there w; 

obstruction in that open way ? ae 
A. No, sir. é 


whet 


There wa 
as, but I don't 
ee rel 
er it Was there 4 eee 


at that time or not. There was 


or box, turned b i 
xX, bottom 
Sometimes set the was a ita 


a wash 


hpan on, in the west end of 


that way: that's al 
? that's all Lremember of being in there any 


2. Referring to Wedn 
you 


esday night of the tragedy, 
, 


say you think you w 
as you went to bed about 11 o'clock ? 


Q. You had no oce 
Watch, so you know 
A. No, sir; 
we had talked so long th 


as we had to go to me. 


asion to look at the clock or 
about that? 


only one 


or the other of us remarked 


“Mat we had better go to bed 
eting the next night. 


=a inal 
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Q. Where was the elock ? 
A. North of the stove, right over our heads, where 


swe were sitting. 


Q. This house is known as the parsonage? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And is used by the Methodist church for that 
purpose? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, coming back to the tragedy, you may tell 
just how it occurred, the best you can in your own 
way, a8 a story. 

A. Lalmost dread to begin, because I can’t tell it 
as a story, Brother Parker. A story is connected, 
and I can’t tell this connectedly. ‘Well, the firat I 
remember was my, wife's voice, and a rustling and a 
noise of a revolver. I don’t know which was first. 
I can’t tell you. I was awakened by one or all of the 
things almost at the same time, and it seems I was 
very wide awake. In fact, I always do when I am 
awakened. Just as the report of the revolver died 
away, or a moment afterward, my wife called out to 
me in an excited voice. She didn’t scream, but_.she 
spoke excitedly. L believe she said, “ Oh, Lord, Iam 
shot,” or something to that effect. These all occurred 
in such rapid succession, and the next thing I knew I 
was inascuffle. I don’t remember seeing more than 
onemav. He wasn’t right over the bed. I don’t be- 
lieve this man took hold of me, and I think the man 
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that took ho 


f me 


tuok hold of me near the door 


Danvil- 


passing east 
y : ast room. As for th 
sn 7p z: j @ scuffle, and 
: red I don’t remember much about it it’ 
OT a 4 i i ; 
di se at pt this, it appears to me that. the* 
arge vas the one wh aid close: m™ 4 
a Vee closest to me, 
yo ea y the 
2 ‘au by the large man? 


T mean the heavy set man 
Q. In this connection whe 


Sa "| you awoke from the 


detailed, the room had no lamp born 


ing in it? 
A. No, sir 
&. You bad only such lig! 


ht 
through the window? amie: eas 
A. I believe i 
believe the curtains were down. I believe I 
3 lieve 


remember about n i 
i my wife pulli 
nee Ae pulling them down before 


Q. Did each o Windows have a curtain? 
the wi 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q 


The door had a Glass in it? 


re ; 
&8, Sir; and a curtain over it, 


And it was drawn down? 
A. Yes, sir, 
Q. About what time, as 
formation since. i 


you have gained this in- 


» if you didn't k 
mat J no’ 
time was you wakened up? amas 


A. From what I learned? 
Q. Yee, sir, 
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A I think when they carried me into the house 


they said it was half-past one. 


Q. Then you think it was near one o'clock? 

A. Yes, sir; I suppose it was. 

Q. And it was moonlight that night? 

A. Yes, sir; it was somewhat cloudy. 

Q. Do you remember what stage the moon was in? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Whether it was bright or pale? 

A. It was a pale moonlight night. 

Q. When you wakened out of your sleep did you 
see any object in the room? 

A. Only as I have told you, the one man. 

Q. He is the one you thought was five or six feet, 
away from you? 

A. I think so; it was darker in the room than it 
was outside. 

Q. You don’t remember seeing another man at 
that time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You sprang oat of bed?_ 

‘A. I don’t remember how I got out of bed. 

Q. The first you: remember was in a scuffle in that 
room? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Near the door going into the east room? 

A. Yes, sir; I think:so. 


Otis.E.m 
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(. From the outline you think it was the man you 
first saw that you had hold of? 


No, sir. 


QQ. Duyou have any recollection of them oom 
can give any idea of the general personal appeatance 
of the first man you saw, whether he was tall or low, 
or fut or lean, or how he was? 

A. The outline that I recall, is that he wasn’t as 
low as the one I call the large man. I am impressed ~ 
that he was a rather slim, tall man. 

@. ‘That's the first man you saw? 

ALY: ; 


8, sir. 


, the second mun, the one you had hold of; 
any time before you parted company with him 

tad any way of forming an opinion as to his 
make-up, tell that? 


you 


A. Thave an idea that he wes a heavy set man. 

Q. Did he seem to be as tall a man as you are? 

A. [don't think he was, 

Q. Now, when you came in contact with this man 
near the door entering the east room of the house, 
who followed ? 

; A. I don’t remember, Brother Parker, I think we 
simply grappled and dodged, was about the way of 
the attack, 

Q. You wonid get hold and then let go? 

A. Yes, sir. I am sure he would uot let me hold 
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him, and I didn’t intend to let him hold me. It seems 
it was more of a catch and dodge game. 

Q. You worked on through the door into the east 
room? 

A. Yes, sir, [ remember of being in the east room? 

Q. De you remember whether the tall man had hold 
of you in eitber of these rooms ¢ 

A. [remember onetime he had hold of me; yes, sir. 

Q. The second man had hold of you? 

A. Yes, sir. I don’t remember which room it was 
in. 

Q. Sometime while you was in the house? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. From the east room you, struggled into the 
lining-room. 

A. We were in the dining-room, of course. 

Q. You must have gone from the east room into 
the dining-room. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And from the dining-room into the kitchen? 

A. I don’t know~as I am sure we were in the 
kitchen. 

Q. Do you know whether you went out of the 
east door of the dining-room? 

A. No, sir. I know I was in the north room one 
time, but whether I was in the kitchen before I went 
in the north room I don’t know. 

3 
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' you went out of the east room ones int 


ing-r . F y far is i e the open way 
ing-room and then from there back into the” peo inieand elie Nhe setepe Staion one 9 


down to the gate, about? 


again? 
1 don't 4 ‘ A. Ishould judge it was fifteen feet. 
don’t know whe 4 
evhsad know whether we was in the Q. And is the gate nearly opposite. 
1 before we went back or not, 4 A. Yes, sir 
Q. Then you finally got} Z : SA 
dow dchen: i ee S t into the kitchea, through Q. And it opens out into a side street? 
Menen door into the open way and from the A Yes, sir. 
open way on the ground? zs * , Sir. 
44 Sela Q. How wide is that street, do you know t 
A. Tam not able ta swear : eats ; 
ee nnot uble to swear to that, Yn fact, I can A. No, sir; I don’t. It's wide, though. 
= ear nm Aes w uae door we did get out, only the Q. Ina general way ? 
: dine that the south kitchen door was open A. Not less than sixty or eighty feet, I should 
2 sen you really wouldn't be able to say posi- judge. ~ 


Q. Who lived immediately east of you? 

A. Rev. Sampson Tincher. ? 

Q. Is his lot fenced on the west, next to the street? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you came out of the house struggling 
with your man, the man first came in contact with, 
do you remember going through the gate? 

A. No, sir; I don’t, I don’t know who went 


tive how vou dic 


A. No, sir. 


get out of the house? 


Returning t 
ining to the west room; de you remember 


. & your wife say anything or hearing her en- 
Kageed in any wa vit 
any Way with the other man after you came 
iN contact with your man? 
A. T dowt n 
don't remember of heari y wi i 
Pa Se Meise hearing my wife’s voice 
F , save the one time after I fi i 
e ret h 
Q. Where was that? aig 


A. Te 8 i 
é t suy which room it was, but I think it 
Was in the room we call the 


through first. 
Q. Do you remember where you parted company 


with him? 
A. Lremember where I last touched him. 


Q. Where was that? 

A.* It was acrogs the street. 

Q. Toward Mr. Tincher’s place? 
A. Yes, sir. 


dining-room. 


Q. Before yan go 
A. Yes, si 


Q. While you were 


out of the house? 


still in the house? 


Otis.£.G 
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& Do you have any recollection of anywhere in 
the neighborhood of where it was in the street? 

A. [remember it was-near Mr, Tincher’s fence. 

Q. Tf you 


have any reason for knowing‘that, you 
may tell the coroner, si 
A. 


houghts came to me and I was able to reason: I 
; 


at was the Beeond time I remember my 


thought: “Tf Teould get you across the fence, I will 
have you,” that’s about the last I thought. 


You were nearihe fence? 


scat a : 
2. Was the room light enough to sce him plain? 
A. Yes, sir, 


Q ovo sme i i 
‘@ Do you remember at that time in the moonlight 


any better idea of the general make-up and 


character of the man you had hold of? 


A. That's where [ formed the idea I have, 
QQ. You had hold of him there? 
A. Yes,sir; I remember I had hold of him then. 


Q: 3 ou rel 
i Do you remember whether he had on a hat or 


eap? 


A. [think it was a cap; to the best of my knowl- 


: he had cloth around his head, or else a cap 
mille. OV ve 
i down over the ears, and so down round his 
read, 

Q. De sme! 
. 2. Do you remember whether there was any brim 
to it, er anythi 7 i 

© it, or anything of the kind; did you observe his 
face? 


TT 
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A. It seemed almost hid from me. 
Q. Was there a gate on the west side of Mr. Tinch- 
er’s fence? 
A. .Yes, sir; just opposite our gate, next to his wood- 
house. 
Q. Was his wood-house next to the fence? 
A. Yes, sir; just as ours is, faces the street. 
Q. Were you north or south of the wood-house? 
A. We were about opposite our gate. 
Q. You were nearly across the street, almost op- 
posite where you came out of your gate, you think? 
A. Yes, sir. . 
Q. And against the fence? 
A. Near the fence, yes. 
Q. What caused you to let go of him? 
A. I don’t know, Brother Parker, 
Q. Do you remember secing the other man come 
to you in the street? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you remember of him coming in contact 
with you? 
A. No, sir; I don’t remember secing him outside, 
Q. Do you remember eeeing a knife? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you remember being cut with a knife, in 


the house or out? 


A. No, sir. 


Otis.E.4 
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India 
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) Wh lid y st get the knowledge of these 
n he k d f thi 
cuts? 


A. [remembered I was cut, or thought I was, cut 
‘i 


on the bréast. I knew I was | i 
" 8 bleeding after I 
and tried to walk. : ae 
Q. After the man left you? 
A. Yea, sir. 
Q. Do you rememb 
2 3 er where y 
ise you got the gunshot 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Do you rememb i 
RCO UE er during the scuffle of hearing 


A. No,sir; ly 
» sir; Lonly remember the one that awakened 


me. 


Q. Therear 
; . here was a pistol shot through the front door 
of the east room, was there not ? 


A: Ye 


sir; it looked like it was. 


Q. Was that hole i 
n there 
knowledge? rere before that, to ,your 


A. No, sir. 
Q. There was 
as a ball i 
ath ull found on the outside of the 
Aw Yes, sir, 
ting it came through that door? 
'S, SIT, 
Q. You receive 


d two r 
eae gunshot wounds on your 


A. Yes, sir. 


—ecreenpeomsinmiicicaiildlly 
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Q. Do you have any recollection of hearing a pistol 
fired in the house after the first time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or, do you have a knowledge of the firing of a 
pistol when you were struck { 

A. No, sir; I have no knowledge of the noise; 1 
have a knowledge of the sensation that came over 
me and the doctors said that was when I received the 
shot; I couldn't swear to it. 

Q. Do you know which one of the men did shoot 
you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You couldn’t say whether it was the one who 
had hold of you or not? 

A. I think Iam almost safe in saying he did not. 

Q. Do you know whether or nét you lost conscious- 
ness after the shot ? 

A. [think I did; I know I surely did. 

Q. Do you remember the small man running away 
from you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or the tall man, either? 

A. The tall man is the one I call the small man. 
I don’t remember of either of them leaving me. It 
was while we were scufiling that T had that thought 
that I spoke of, of getting him across the fence, and 
felt this sensation come over me T felt like Twas 
struck by lightning, it seemed as if a thousand rods 


Otis.&.¢ 


to 
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run y ahie 
yak and down through me, and everything turned 
(. When you did recover your senses, do y 
remember where you were? : _ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where? 

A. Near the fence. 

Q. Which one? 

A. Dr. Tincher’s fence. 

Q. East of your house? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What did you do then? 


A. I don’t know vy H 
ow what I d ; i 
ae id do; I believe I called 
Q. Do yon re 
Site yon remember of making any outery while 
you were in the street with the man? : 


A. No, sir; I re r Vv t t 
“oe f ie member once of ha ving a though! 
tha called for help probably s 0 v e' 
ae . Kee f Pp bly some one would get 
Q. But yo i Ww e ¥ the 
ut you don’t know wh 
1 hether you pi 
thought in words or not? ea 


A. No, sir; those two re only time I 
+ No, sir; se tiv i 
1ose two occasions are the only ti 


remember of thinki 
‘inking durin 
the i 
house and at the fence ei ere 
Q. Thon 
hen you do remember where you went from 
e 0 


y ssition a found yours n the east side 
my nd y 
elf in 
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A. Idon’t know where I might have gone; where 


I thonght I would go. It didn’t seem like any one 


would come. 
Q. No one had come yet? 
A. No, sir; and I thought I would’ go to Dr. 


Strong’s. 
Q. What direction was that from your pla 


A. West. 
Q. You bad to come north round the corner to get 


to the street leading to his office west? 
A. Yes, tir. 


Qe! You would have to come round the corner of 


your lot? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you remember who first came to 


your 


assistance ? 
A. [think I do. 
Q. Who was it? 
A. Miss Cornwall—Althea Cornwall. 
Q. Where does she live? 
A. Across the road, north from our i 
Q. On the northwest corner of these cross streets? 


home, 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you remember where you were when she 


came up to you? 
A. Yes, sir; I think I do. 
Q. Where was it? 


h 


piseE. 
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A. 8 y tw eet wes! o 
It was probabl enty feet west of the center 
ny 


of our door leading to the north. 
Q. Outside the fence? : 
A. Yes, sir 


Q. On the sidew 
A. I don't know whet was On e sidewalk or 
; now whether Tw, t id k 
in the ditch. ae 


yi an ect ntat , 
2 ¥ nu was outside of the fence? 
Yes, sir. 
). Ilave y . 
e you any knowledge of these men, eith 
, either 


in physical make panner. dvess or any other way 
Pp. mann b 
A ; . dress t 
th : eo I give any clew as to who they were? 
A i q 
o, sir. -en't a vivid enough representa. 
raven ' ig Pp 


tion of t 1 to say I wou ve svfe in trying to iden- 
ay I e 
ying 


em. Ithink I eould only ix general outline 


Do you 
you remember wheth i 
ba ther anyt i i 
by either of the men at any time? sass ice 

A. I don't r 1 s 

) emempber of hea 

ring i 
eck anth: g a word from e' 
5 : a ates the large man 1 remem b: on 

endis Froa ‘ ci 

: i groan he made in struggling t a 
rom me—the heavy set man — 

Q. Could y ‘ on 

you see in the m i 

n00 i 
his complexion ? eee 

A. Only his fi 

ly his face seeme 
ed da ; 

detect the features, Soa ae 

Q. You a i 

re sure it was 
Ps lot 8 no One you recogni 
ime as having an acquaint i ee s 
fag sde yuaintance with him? 
was I don’t recollect him 


Q. Do you 
Ming at 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And his descripti 
lou was in contac 
are with what you t 
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remember the occurrence of Me. Creed 


days afterwards? 


your house a few 
on of how the man looked 


did that description com: _ 


+ with; 
e individual ? 


ought about th 


e who would come 


A. I should hate to see anyon 


earer it if jnnocent. 


Q. Do you know wi t sort of a weapon you 


th wha 
vas wounded? 
A. No, sit. 
Q. Hither as to kni 
A. No, sir; no jdea. 
Q. You Jcnew there had been 


fe or revolver? 


a revolver found 


since? 
A. Yes, sit. 
Q. Have you seen it sit 
A. Yes, sit. 
Q. Do you know 
A. It looked jus 
rusty. I think it was ™ 
Q. This one that was foune 
after the tragedy and after a heavy 8" 
aud melted away ? 
A. Yes, 8it} it mus 


afterward. 
Q. What sort 0 
A. A 82, center fire. 


nce it was found? 


whose it is? 

t like mine, oF 
y revolver. 
1 was found sometit 
ow had fallen 


aly mine was not 


me 


t have been more than a week 


f a revolver Was yours? 


Ht 
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Q. How many chambers ? 
A. Six, I believe. T be 


the one they found had 
six. 


lieve my brother said th 
six chambers, and mine ha 


Q. De you remember whe 
the house? 

A. The revolver was nearly 
of ny wife. 

Q. Where + 

A, in the eupboard int 
drawer in the book-c, 


re you kept that about 
‘ 
always under the care 


T know where she usually kept it. 


Lyin ‘4 i 
ying he kitchen or else a 
use, 
Q. The cupboard in the 
the southwest corner ? 
A. The noftheast corver o| 
Q. The safe? 
A. : a8 an uppe: 
Q. You think the 
in the bureau? 


kitchen is the cupboard ig 


f the kitchen. 


Wee eis 

8, sir; it h rand lower part, 
revolver was" kept in the safo or 
A. No, sir; the book-case, 
Q. The book-case 
A. Yes, sir; 


kitchen ; 


in the east room ? 
I think the revolver 
she, my wife, had be 
she usually kept it there, 
Q. You don’t have 
occasion to Set hold of 
A. No, sir, 
; Q. Do you know what 
it was loaded? 


was in the 
en at home alone and 


any recollection of having any 
that revolver for any purpose? 


t condition it was in; whetber 
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A. Talways kept it loaded. 

Q. Do you know whether any shots had been fired 
t of it before that night? 

A. No, sir; but I think I might say that I always 
pt an empty cartridge under the hammer. , 
Q. Do you remember of having loaded the revolver? 
A. Not for a long time. 

Q. Do you remember as to how you got the empty 
rindge? 

A. I don’t remember taking it out with a knife. I 
inis I must have shot it; I would not have gotten 
out any other way. 

Q. You are sure there was an empty cartridge in 
he postol under the hammer ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That would leave five loads in the revolver? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Do you know how many was in the revolver 
vhen found? 

A. No, sir; I know what they told me. 
Did you see the revolver after it was found? 
I believe I did. 
Who had it then? 
I think my elder brother brought it to me; I 
am nearly positive he did. 
Q. Do you know whose razor it was? 
A. I think I do. 


Otis.£.Gull 
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Q You think jt WS Yours? 
Q. Yes, sir, 
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A. Thad Some money, and T haven't Seen it since; 


Yes, sir, 

You left it in Your hip pocket 0n the bed-post 9 
Yes, sir, 

You think you did that night? 

Yes, sir, 

Do you remember of having exposed that 
pocket-book for any cause to anybody 9 


4 energ] 


A. Not Purposely ; J remember of having it out of 
my pocket tio times in Particular, 
Q. You curried nothing in that but bills? 
A. No, sir, 
Q. You had some silver? 
A. Yes, sir, 
Q. That was loose in your pocket ? 
A. Yes, sir, 
@ In your Pants pocket? 
A. Yes, sir 
Q You left that in your pocket when you hang 
them up, did you? 
A. Yes, sir, 
Q. Do you know how much money you had in 
your pocket-book ? 


A, No, Sir; 1 do not, 
Q Was Your wateh taken ? 
A, No, Sir, 


Q. Was any money taken? 


ry 
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A. Not'to the dollar; no, sir, 
Q. In the neighborhood of it? 
A. Nearer $80 than any other even number. 
Q. Have you found that money? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. You haven't seen it since? 
A. No, sir, 
Q. You got the pocket-book back ? 
A. Yun, sir: 
Q. And there was nO money in ji 
F ney in it when you got it 
A. No, sir, ae 
&. You did not ting it? 
A. No, sir, 
Q. You don't know where the razor was when 


found, or the revolver, except as it has been told you 
by others? 
A. No, sir, 


Q. You were contined to your bed immediately 
after this, were you not? 


A. Yes, sir, 
Q For how long? 
: A. About two weeks from the day, this Wednesday 
night, and I left home two weeks following. 
6 ae if rere 
2 You were not able to get around in that time? 
A. I walked round in my house and out-of-doors 
once or twice before I left home 


Q. You didn't get out any place? 
A. No, sir, 
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Q. [believe you say, in coming back to Wednes- 
fay night, in coming home you did not meet any one 
n the road or pass anybody on the road; is that 
bright? 

A. That’s'what I said, yes, sir. 

Q. That you did net? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To refresh your recollection, I will ask you if 
after leaving Cherry Grove in coming along the 
National road before you got to Bellville, if you met 
a buggy with two men in it? 

A No, sir. 

Q. Or was there one went past you? 

A. Yes, sir, they passed us. I did not meet or 
pass them ; they passed me, drove around us, 

Q. About where, as near as you can remember? 

A. Tcouldn’t say It was either on the level half 
nile of road immediately east of Jacksonville or else 
it was the level half mile immediately west of the 
Clayton roud; [ don’t remember which, The two 
places are about a mile apart. 

Q. Was there anything in their conduct to espe- 
ciully attract your attention ? 

A. Only the fast driving, we remarked about that. 

Q They did not hail you? 

A No, sir. 

Q. Nor you them? 

A. No, sir, 
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Q. Were they ina top buggy ? 

A. Tam not able to say; if it was it was let down 
very low, 

Q You couldn't sce the persons? ‘ 

A. Yes, sir; T could. 

Q Did you reeognize them ? 

A. No, sir 

Q Do you know whether or not your house had 
been entered before by any one without authority on 
Monday night preceding the tragedy? 

A. No, sir; I do not. My wife, on the night 
ot the tragedy, started to g° into the house and 
ast dining-room door, don't know 
whether she went in or not, | 


opened the 


ut she came out to the 
und said to come to the house with 
her; the kitchen door was of 


barn where I was 


ven, and she was afraid 
to go inalone. I went with hor, and we lighted « 
light and looked in the closet and under the bed. | 
assured her there was nothing in the room, and sid 
she had probably left the door open herself. She 


usually locked the doors, 


She denied leaving it open 
and T re, 


ally think she had locked it, for she is very 
careful to lock the doors, 


Q. Did you miss anything from the house? 
A_ No, sir, 
Q. There was nothing that you could recall that 


Was missing from the house? 


A. No, sir; the door Was 


ust open, 
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Was it open or just unfastened ? 

. It was wide open. 

. How was the door fastened ? : 

There is no key; it locks from the inside. 
There was no way of fastening it from the out- 

side? 
A. No, sir. vn 
Q Sire did not go out of the door and fasten it be 


oProPpe 


hind you? 
A. No, sir. : 
Q. In leaving the house what door did you usually 
‘0 out of ? 
‘ A. Either the east dining-room door; or the door 
to the east room. ; 
Q. The lateh on the south door of the kitchen, 
was it a thumb lateh? fam 
A. No, sir, It was an ordinary lock like is on 
. No, ; 
that door; just shut the door and pull that thing on 
top. 
Q. There was no key to the door? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you remember of going to the well for water 
after you came in ? 
A. I don’t think we did. 
Q. Whose habit was it to lock the doors? 
A. Sometimes one and sometimes the atten 
Q. Do you have any recollection as to that night? 
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A. No, sir; I don't. My wife ofte 
after I had shut thom, 

Q. This door 
from the outside of the door? 

A. No, sir, 

Q. 


n went to sey 


has no way 


of gettg to the lock 


Do you know the condition of that door the 


next morning ? 
A. T don't know anything about it at all, 
doors all had fairly good | 


The 


ocka; the windows had no 


catches 


Q. There was no Windows up the 
A. No, sir: 


couldn't 


Hext morning? 
not that I know of, 


: The windows 
be fastened. an! 


ess they were nailed down, 


ened from the outside? 


2 They could be ope 
» Yes, sir, 


Questions by Mn ©, E. Guuy; 


Q. You say you p 
Say you remember of one of th mak 
: ABE He men mak. 
Ing a fiendish grog % 


, an one time while you w. 5c 
oan ¥ ere scuf- 


A, I don't remember of he: 


aring his voice, only the 
groan he ; — 


made out by the fence. 


Q. Well, now, wh 


nowas it you thong! ing 
to Dr. Strong's? j sity os 


A. It was after | had—after they 
shot, and after ] had 
called for help, 


said I had—been 
come to my Senses; after I had 


{ Q. After assistance lad come? 


i 7 
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A. No, sir; after I had arose from where’I lay and 
called for help; it didn't seem to me like anyone was 
going to come; then I started to Dr. Strong’s. 

Q. You had the thought in your mind that you 
wanted to go to Dr. Strong 

A. Yes, sir; after I had come to myself. 

Q. Do you remember where you left your clothing 
that night? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where had you left them? 

A. Left my pants with the money in them hanging 
on the bed. 

Q. Which one? 

A. Where I slept. 

Q. When dia you last have the revolver? 

A. Idon’t remember when I did have it last. I 
think that night after my wife was scared over the 
door being found open. I believe she went and got 
the revolver and took it and laid it on a chair near 
where we slept. 

Q. Where did she lay ity 

A. Tum not able to say, We usually kept a chair 
near the head of the bed,and I think she laid it on 
that. 

Q. Are you positive? . 

A. No, sir; I would not ewear. 

Q. Do you reniember seeing the revolver laying 


there? 
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A. No, sir; Tdon't. We used to always keep the 
revolver on a chair or under the pillow. 
Q. Did she s 


‘ty anything to you about having laid 
it there or 


going to lay it there? ‘ 
A. No, sir. 


Q. What was it that caused you to think she laid 


it there? 


A. I remember of her often going 


and ing i 
when she y pie 


a little afraid. When about to go to 
bed she would often get the 


revolver and lay it on 


the chair. Sometimes I would get it myself 


QT oO. yoni i 
2. That Monday night you think she got the re. 


Vvoiver and laid jt 

Solver and laid it there? Do you remember whether 

it Was there the next morning or not? 
A. No, 


i I don't. 


Q. You don't remembe: 
took it away? 


A. No, sir, 


r hearing her say that she 


kept, I believe You testified, in a 


stimes ir 


the book case and sometimes in 
urd in the kitchen, 


Q. In either of these I 


places what door would they 
get the revolver? L 


> 


kitchen Fou would 


have to lay y 
hand in the cor}, pean raed 
nthe capboard between the 


upper and lower 
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Q. And in the bookcase how would it be? 

A. In the bookcase the secretary is usually left 
pen, and a drawer opened by a ring would get the 
evolver out of there. 

Q’ How long, if you have any recollection, how 
ong was it after the men made their escape and left 

you by the fence before the assistance came to you? 

A. 1 can’t say, because I don’t know how long I 

lay unconscious only from what people say. It 
seemed to me that it was almost an age. 

Q. You had some conception of time; whether it 

was natural or unnatural ? 


A. I was unconscious; entirely so. I am sure I 
, When I came to I hada 


was fora time. Of cours 
very dazed feeling. It seemed to me that Brother 
Tincher’s house was very long; the stars looked so 
fur away, and the world looked so large; I hardly 
knew what I was doing. At first I had to study a 
moment to realize what the situation was. 

Q When you became weakened by the last shot, 
or when you ceased to struggle with the man by the 
fence, you don’t remember what direction the other 
man came from ? 

A. I did not see him. 

Q. You have no recollection as to whether you 
was shot by the man who was scufiling with you or 


some oue else? = 
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A. Tcouldn't say whieh it was, bat from the posi- 
tion of the man I was Srappling with I don’t see how 
he could have shot me, 

Q. What position were youin?¢ 

A. As I told Brother Parker, Twas rather in the 
advantage as to the hold I had of him. I could 
hardly see what position he wag in, only L know J 
had him by the right arm and my hand round him in 
such a position that he could not have fired, I don't 
think, and hit me this way. It was in this struggle 
that [ noticed what a groan he gave. In that posi- 
tion and at that moment I became unconscious, 


Q. That's when you was shot the last time? 

A. [suppose it was; the doctor thought it was. 

Q. Was he ina Position at that time, you having 
the hold of him you did, to fire into your arms 
anyway ? 

A. Tdon't see how he could have used his arm to 
get the revolver to me. I know I had the mastery of 
the hold Tam sure he was a stronger man than I. 

Q. Do you remember the first Person to come to 
your assi 


A. Yea, 


ance ? 


i it was Mise Althea Cornwall. 
Q. Where were youat that time? 


A. From the best of ny recollection I was prob 


ably twenty feet west of the gate that is on the north 
of the house, 
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Q. Do you remember how many times you called 


r help? 

A. No, sir; I don't remember. I 
5 i , = 

ether [ called all the time after I was shot or no 
e r 


don’t think I did, though. e 
Q. De you remember whether you was on y 


don’t know 


- saiiiesilis lane 
et and on the goall the time from the time the larg 
an got loose until Miss Cornwall came? 

A. No, sir; when I came to I was lying down. 
A. No, sir; nee 
Q. Did you testify as to whether anything was said 
vif ring the scuffle? 
y your wife during aa 
hs A. Yes, sir; I said she did, but Brother Parker 
fhe '’ , 


id not ask me what she said. 


Questions by Mr. Parker: 


Q. Where was that conversation ? 
A. I don't know whether it was in the dining-room 


or in the north room. iy 
Q. Do you think it was in one or the other of these 


rooms? 
A. Yes, sir. See 
Q. What was that conversation ? 
: ’t know just what she said. 
A. I don’t know just w oe 
@ Was it while you were yet all of you in the 


house? . 
A. Yes. : 
Q. Well, what did she say? 
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A. I think she grabbed me 
EE ime sone ate neck or b, Do you know how many doors were found 


Danvil’ 
ad the arm and asked if it was me, 
Q. Iwill ask you if this is 
2 a x nif this is not the way of it: while 
) r ati gling with your man, that she came 
Bbc you round the neck and said: “Will, 


nt 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you remember what door you went into 


Up ana g 


er it Was over. 
A. They carried me into the east front room. 


is this you 

ae No, sir; it was sometime in our dodging, I 
wasn't always a hold of him, but sometime in_the 
dodging about she got hold of me, either mistakin 
me fansite other man or else she recognized me a 
asked if it was me. And by that time we were tol 


Questions by Mr. Barnutur, Coroner, 


Q. Do you remember your subject the night of the 


ecting ¢ 
A. Ido now;‘I didn’t until I thought it out. 


gether again 
Q. You and the other man? 
A. Yes, 
Q. What did you reply? 


Q. What was it! 
A. The text was, “For the kingdom of Heaven is 
I think they are the 


ot in words, but’in power.” 
ords. 
(By Mr. Hogate.) 


e Holy Ghost.” 
A. I did not use that phrase, I don’t think. 


A. I don'tremember, 
Q. And that was the | et 

f s 2 last of it 
A. Yes, sir, : 


There’s another phrase, “* And 


Questions by Mr. G 
y Mr. Guiry: 

Q. In your sermon that night did you say any- 
hing about murder or anything of that sort? 


A. Not to my knowledge; if I did I don’t remem- 
I tried to advance the idea that a man’s life 


QD rou remember further of the 
: o you remembe anything the § 
scuffle in the se after this 8 ? 

Hive in the house after this circumstance 


er it. 


A. Just the 
st that moment We were together again, and 
= ? 
g not always in obeying laws that existed. 


T don't know } 
n ow how long it lasted qT 
long. - it was not very 
Q. Do you } Q. Do you remember the conversation between 
< 3 have any rec av 3 
want ontot? Y recollection of the door you 
A. No, sir, 


you and your wife that night before you went to bed 


‘as you sat by the fire! 
A. No, sir; not all of it, Our talk was regarding 


io 
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ourimectings. It was not an uncommon thing for uy 
Danville, to talk until an dnight when we got started, 


A. Yes, sir; the same door she did on Wednesday. 
Q. Did she go in the house when she saw the door 
jpen ? 


A. Probably just inside. She did not tell me 3 she 
vas afraid. 


Q What a 


oor did y 


Indiana. 


ou and your wife go in that 
When’you went home? 


Al Towent 


dining 


in at the 


sume door that she did; the 
She went-in and took threg 
othe right and that took her to where 


room door, 


or four steps t 


the Kindilin 


Q Did you and your wife have any trouble since 
you have been married ? 


¥ Was hy the stove, : 


Do you remember being in A. No, sir; J can’t say that we never disagreed. 
We did not always see things just alike, but I am 


prond to say the sun never went down on our anger. 


the kitchen that 


A. IT don't think eith 


her of us were there; not to 
my Knowle 


Q. In your conversation that night after you went 


Q. When you first heard th. 


house, do you know how close 


bed when he fired ? 


home there were no hard feelings or anything like 


at shot fired in t 
od in’ the that? 


‘hat man was to the A. No, sir; we had a jolly good time of it together, 
She played and cut up with me before we went to bed; 
she was.a very active woman and a woman of ambi- 
tion, I remember after she had taken off her clothes, 
she took off her dress before I got my clothes off, and 


A. No, sir; donot. It Was that shot that helped 


to uronse me, 
Q You did not see any one ben 
reaching over you? 
A. No, sir, 
Q. Do you remembe 
down during the seufil 
A. No, sir; 
Q. Did your wife use the revoly, 


A. But very little: she 


t over the bed 


she told me to watch how smart she was or how spry 
she was—I know now what she said; she told mea 
story, my brother has often heard her tell it; about 
an old man who one day told his wife to see what a 
smart old man he was, and went to jump a fence and 
fell; this she told me; she said this: « Look, Jane, 
and see how smart your old man is,” then she ran 
across the room and jumped in bed. 

Q. Is there anything else that you would like to 
ell that we have not asked ? 


' of having either of the men 


le? 


I do not, 


er any? 
has some; just enough not 


to be afraid. 


Q. Do you know what 


door your wife started to 
enter on the Mond, 


ay night she found it open? 


way ~ es a 
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hing you want to testify to at all! 


Q mis by Mra. Logate: 
(2 Do you remember the last position you saw 


von went to sleep, whether she 


the wall or toward you? 


it was. 


Sle was lying with her face toward me, I did 


er, for when she got into bed she usually laid 


id Tlaid with my face toward 
wor back would get warm, and then ak 
wfare we went to sleep [ turned to my left 


ior and she turned her face toward me. I have 


for knowing that she went to sleep that way 


said ty me. We always kissed each 
t. The sun never went down on our 
t think we passed a night together but 
what we told each other good-night in that way. 
I had turned my back toward her and she had 
turned aver, probably dozed «a moment, then she 
threw her arm over my neck and said: “Did I kiss 
and [ said “Yes.” That's the rea- 
sou T know her face was toward me. 


you good-nigh 


THE POST-MORTEM. 


ETECTIVES Webster and Byrnes, of Indian- 

apolis, who had been working on the theory that 
Hinshaw was guilty, insisted that the body of Mrs. 
Hinshaw be exhumed and a post-mortem examina- 
tion held. They suggested that Hinshaw have an 
expert present and they promised to be represented. 
The body was taken up and the post-mortem held. 
The. State, however, was not represented. Dr. J. R. 
Weist, an eminent surgeon of Richmond, Ind., con- 
ducted the examination. During the trial which fol- 
lowed much regret was expressed that the notes made 
at the time could not be used, but they were made by 
a lawyer, who was unfamiliar with medical terms, and 
consequently they were useless. For the benefit of 
the reader, who may better understand the expert 
testimony of the trial, the particulars of that post- 
mortem, as furnished by Dr. Weist, are given here. 

In preliminary examination Dr. Weist said he was 
called to Winchester on February 26th, and with a 
number of others visited the cemetery, The body 
was found to be frozen, so he returned home, coming 
;k the next day, which was the 27th. The post- 
mortem was commenced between nine and ten o'clock. 
(63) 
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Yer, took the notes, There was 


Post-mortem was made at the 
ter Barnhill, Dr 


Weist said he wag 
with Mr. Hinshaw, and did not know 
© signifiganee of the Post-mortehy, 


ne it he suid 


remember, the first part of the examination 


he lower extremities, My regollee. 


te left ankle was a stall gear, 


SOO Old sory 


Then a marked discolora- 
ced over the lett ey 


iland passed above 


ence of a Wound 


ound on both sides 
on the back part of 
td seal, and on the lett shoulder, 

examination was 
the head. [py 


4 T found a Wound 
Che hea 


Then 


made of the 
found there was a com- 


mon the y of the head, and also 


ad. The one on the 
Fthe head in the s¢ aly 


‘Was in front of the 
‘my recollection jg three and 
one-quarter inches above: the external opening of the 
Und on the riche side, t 


Paretid revior 


ear, > We 


he middle wound, 


wa I woud. The one on the 


left side was 


ene and one-half inches long, and 


“ant spake of 


“This ud was about th 
above the extern, 


* Wontd in the scalp?” 


‘ree and a half inches 


he ear, and two inches 


il oy ching of t 
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behind the posterior orbit. After thig examination 
there was an incision made in the scalp, and the same 


part on the other side, and the scalp turned over and 


forward and back showing a large part of the skull, 
When the Scalp was turned back and forward it was 
found there was some coagulate 
scalp and skull. More e pecially in the front part of 
‘tand more upon the left 


d blood between the 


side and extending down 


about as on the other side, It was observed that the 


small wound before mentioned alse went completely 


through the sculp, but at that point we noticed no a 


pearance of fracture or other injury to the skull, On 


the right side of the skall was found an opening. It 


was three and three-quarter inches above the Opening 


of the eur, the auditory opening, nearly directly 
“Ou the lett side of the skull the 


above, 
opening was large 
and inore irregular jn character. On the right side of 


the wound minute particles of bone were observed 


turned inward, and on the ft side of the wound they 


Were observed more outward, and large and stall 
fragments of bone extending outward. This opening 


was about three quarters of un inch above the squama 


suture. There were no other visible signs of any in- 
jury to the skull, Then I removed that part of the 
“Kull by sawing just above the level of the eyebrows, 


above and below the projecting part of the head. 


Partly sawed through it, and removed the top part of 
the skull.” 


5 
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“This brings me to the outer membrane of the 
brain, the one we call the dura mater. The wound 
was deep in the skull, and to the side, and penetrated 
entirely through the substance of the skull. There 
wis no load fauud ‘between the skull and the outer 
membrane of the brain, the dura mater, and no sign 
of fracture or other injury to the skull in the locality 
behind corresponding to the wound on the skull, be- 


fore described, 


“A portion of the membrane was separated from 


the brain, and turned oy 


Xposing other mem- 
braneous covering. It was found that this membrane, 


the dura mate 


as perforated on both sides from 


“il 


Under it, over what we term the front part of the 


points described as showing an opening in the skull. 


brain, on the 


side, was found a clot of blood, 


probably about 


neles in diameter. No other 


hemorr vas observed asextending between mem- 


pt th 
erved there was a wound on the brain, 
correspopiling to points on the ekull before deseribed, 
it on the rr 


brane and 1 


“Then Lol 


i side of the brain had its center 
about two in 


above what is called the exter- 
nal marcin of the fissure of silvins, anatomically 
speaking, about two inches above the bifurcation 
of the fissure of silvius. On the left side of the 
Vrain, about an above the fissure of silvius 


o the brain. No other visi- 


was another opening i 
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ble signs of wounds of brain on the surfa The 
brain wus then removed and longitudinal slices were 
taken off, one after another, till we got down to the 
line of the wound; we cut down through till the 
whol 


line of the wound from one side to the other 
was vVisib| 


This large opening through the brain 
was about an inch in diameter. When entirely ex- 
posed it was found that the line ef the wound was 


about a half inch above the corpus colicsum. The 
enti 


» brain was examined to see if any signs of other 
diseases were present, and none were found.” 

“What was the course of the bullet from the point 
of entrance to the point of exit?” 

“A straight jine from the wound through the right 
side forward and a little downward.” 

“Now, with regard to the location of this wound 
with reference to the fissure of Rolando?” 

“They were both in front. That on the left side 
farther in front than the one on the right side.” 

“Now, Task you to state whethet'an artery, a cer- 
tery, was cut by the bullet in the course of 
its progress through the brain?” 


ebral iy 


“On the right side there was a cut of the middle 
branch of the middle cerebral artery. But no large 
branch.” 


“You spoke of there being an outward discolora- 
tion over the left part of the heud and over the left 
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eye. What did the further post-mortem disclose to 
be the eause of that” 
“Tt seemed to. be simply the result of blood; the 


large mntity of blood being poured between the 


skill and 8 


Tire sais hot only blood between 


the skull and sealp, but all through the substance of 
the sealp.” 
“Whether or not there was a blood clot over the! 


wee of the brain under the dura mater, what sig-, 


ance, if any, de you give tothat as to probablé 


position of body when the blood clot was formed?” 
I should give no special significance to that, for 
i : 


the reason in numerous other eases I have ob- 


served in 


y to a branch of meningeal artery, 


atid blood clot may be pretty generally distributed 


from the point where the artery was open forward or 


Dehind it.” 


= . : % . . 
Now, going back to the post-mortem examingfion, 
while we would expect the probuble result of a gun- 


shot wonnd such as we find in the present subject 


would produce tinconsciofsness and paralysis, so that 


on could not walk or speak, Lusk you whether 


they 
in your judgment the results of such a wound as you 
found would preclude the person receiving such a 


wound from walking and talking? 


“T would say that it did not.” 
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The grand jury began an investigation. Hinshaw 
appeared before it and made his statement there. He 
was examined and his injuries were explained by a 
doctor, IIis witnesses were all represented as were 
his opponents, but, notwithstanding, an indictment 
was returned charging Rey. W. E, Hinshaw with the 
murder of his wife. Te was placed in jail and the 
preparations for the strangest trial in the history of 
{ndiana were commenced, 


Brueviiun Mernoner Cured, 


RSIS ES MET 


THE TRIAL BEGINS. 


TRIAL was probably never commenced in 


which both sides wer 


better prepared for the 


strug: 


murderer, The defense hud scoured the county for 
witnesses who would substantiate the theory they had, 
and the State spent much time searching for witnesses 


who would add to the mysterions circumstances which 


surrounded the accused. The defense made a mis- 


take by not tal 


g achange of venue, but Tinshaw 

and the local attorneys thought justice would more 

likely be secured among the people with whom he had 
Th 


sentiment, and many times the question has been 


labore failed to get in touch with the pubtic 


asked: * Would the verdict have been as it was had 


Hinshaw been tried where public sentiment was un- 


biased 
The trial proved a legal buttle—the g¢ 
the State Hinsha 


rles W. Smith and John 8. Dun- 


atest which 


ever witness: 


vowas ably 


represented hy Ch 


can, a law fire of Indianapolis, which is one of the 


best in the West. Mr. Duncan has gained u great 


reputation as a criminal lawyer, for he is a close eross- 


examiner and aw strong argumentative speaker. The 
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» than that of W. FE. Tiushaw, the accuseda 
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defenSe waa nesisted by E.O Hogate and J. 0. Parker, of 
Danville, most excellent attorneys, who rendered val- 
uable assistance in the collection of testimony, and on 


points for cross-examination. 


Henry 8. Spaan, of Indianapolis, appeared as an aid 
to the State, and his management of the ease did 
dd. Mr. 


man of keen intellect, and one of the finest speakers 


Spaan isa 


much to briug the verdict retar 


in the profession. Ifis reputation as a criminal is 


was the cause for his participation in the ease. Otis 
Gully, the prosecutor, and CC, Hadley (both of 
Spaan. With this array 


Danville), ably assisted M 
of talent the trial was commenced, and it is needless 


to say that each step was stubbornly fought, and 
neither side gained much victory during the hearing 
of the evidence. 

Judge Hadley, the Circuit Judge of Hendricks 


county, presided at the proceedings in a fair and 


| manuer, and his manner of conducting the 


impartia 
trial and his instructions have won for him favorable 


mention from lawyers in muny States 

In this review of this memorable case it will not be 
necessary either to review the minor incidents ef each 
d 


witness. The evidence is expected to speak for itself, 


"s proceedings or to describe the demeanor of each 


and upon it the reader may form his opinion of the 
immense 


defeniia 
crowds present on each day, and the excitement in the 


it's guilt or innocence, There were 
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town and through the surrounding country was in- 
tense. Hinshaw begun the trial with public senti- 


ment against hin 


» bat each day many of his old 
church members came to see him, reminding him of 
their loyalty. Tle bore an air of confidence during 
all the long days of the trial, which his friends said 


was due to his clear conscience: 


sand which his enemies 
said was attribr 


able to his hardened heart. THe suf- 
fered, no doubt, whether 


ruilty or innocent, and if 


innocent he must have suffered as mueh as would 


have been possible if guilty, for the prosecutic 


1 pro- 
cecded against him re lentlessly. His aged father and 
mother were constantly with him, 

The trial began September Gth, which was on Satur- 
day. Much to the surprise of everybody, including 
the attorneys, there was little delay in the selection of 
ajury. The men impancied were not asked to say 
they had never heard of the case, for under the con- 


i 


a jury in Hendricks county. They were asked if they 


it would have been impossible to obtain such 


had any opinions which could not be removed by pre- 


ponderanee of evidence, and under these conditions 
the following twelve men were chosen by noon of the 
first day : ; 

Baxter Vestal, Guilford township; Fielding Hud- 
dleson, Lincoln township; Jerry McClain, Washing- 
tou township; William Hunt, Clay townships ©. © 


Higgins, Center township; Stephen Fowler, Union 
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township; A. A. Surber, Middle township; William 


Leech, Union township; Coley Surber, Middle town- 
ship; A. W. Swearingin, Guilford township; Allen 
Weddie, Eel River township, and IH. L. Dillon, Mid- 
dle township. 

Judge Hadley said it was as good a jury as had ever 
been sworn in his court, and both sides seemed satis- 
fied. 

The battle was commenced by Mr. Spaan, who, 
during the afternoon, outlined the theory of the State. 

In his opening statement Mr. Spaan said ; 

“Tt is the duty of the State to prove to you who did 
this murder. We think wecandoso. The murderer 
was the prisoner at the bar. We think we can prove 
him guilty, not of manslaughter, but of murder in 
first degree or second degree. It was a most diabol- 
ical tragedy. When the news first came of it, no one 
doubted the statements of the only living witness to 
it, as he was a minister of the gospel, standing well 
in his neighborhood. There was not a question ut first 
but that the defend: 
truth about the matter. It w 


lant had told the exact and whole 


s easy for him to con- 
vince his friends, mostly members of his own church, 
that his home had been invaded by burglars, and they 
were only too glad to sympathize with him. But the 
8s who looked 


State is prepared to show by witnesse: 
upon the scene within a minute, yes, in less time, that 


there were no burglars there as he claimed; that the 


en ea aie erie a. 
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udant was the ouly man to be seen when the last 


I ahet was fired 


emen of the jury, there is only one living 


a whe can tell exactly how that poor woman died, 


vod that tan isthe prisoner at the bar. [er lips are 


No human being stood hy while the moon 


lently wending their courses through 


W that tragedy except the prisoner. 


thing about it exeept William 


this world no one has been 


ell about it except 1 There was 


of one burglar or of two burglars found, 


re Was no mark of the | 


vl of any man save his, 


a door had been ton 


ied, not a window moved, 


a3 burglars would do. The finger of suspicion for 


the murder of Mrs, Hinshaw has not rested on any 


man except her husband, William E. Linshaw. Who 
killed 1 


State wi 


? As sure as there is a God above the 


prove that her murderer was the prisoner 
at the bar. Marder will out. 


No man ean commit 


‘aurder in the good county of Hendricks and go 


uneanght 


No murderer can tell an untruthful story 
being fonnd out. Although her husband 


may hive borne an unquestioned reputation, he is the 


without 


only man that was seen with her, He was the only 
Mien that wa 


Then Mr un took up the evidence to be intro- 
duced by the State. His statement showed that the 


with her,” 
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State would attempt a conviction of the defendant by 
the means of exclusion, that is by excluding all possi- 
bility of anyone but Hinshaw committing the erime. 
Tle said the story of Hinshaw would be shown to be a 
lie; that there were no burglarsat the parsonage on the 
night of the tragedy; that Mrs. Hinshaw could not 
have walked and talked after receiving the wound 
which caused her death; that the wounds on the body 
of tlie defendant were self-inflicted, and that there 
was & motive for the crime. Mr. Spaan consumed 
most of the time of the afternoon of the first day, 
and then court adjourned until the morning. 

At this point it might be well to speak of the mo- 
tive which Mr. Spaan referred to. He connected the 
name of a young woman of Bellville with the name 
of Hinshaw.- The evidence introduced by the State 
was in intimation that the relations existing between 
the defendant and this young woman were not the 
best. It was thought by those who were -present at 
the trial that theeflort upon the part of the State to 
show a motive wis weak, There was ne testimony 
given which should reflect upon the young woman 
mentioned, and many think it was a great injustice 
that her name should have been used at all. As Mr 
Spann said, the State was not bound to prove a mo- 
tive, but the effort was made. Closing his statement, 
Mr. Spaan said: 
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jentlemen of the j 


jury, there has been every effort 
to tind the mur 


er of Mrs. Minshaw, but, rather 
to shield this defendant. 


He is surroanded-by his 


wd his family and even the family of his 
wife, somecof whom ure 


friends 


aiding him in this fight. 


With that we have yothing to do. The sympathy of 


friends and relatives is not evidence on Which to try 
thia eh; The laws of the State of Indiana have 
heen o Murder most foul has Leen, com- 
maitted. AC geood woman 


tet an untimely death, And 


if' we, by oux evidence, have pointed out the‘mur- 


will ask you to visi 


ov him condign pun- 


ishment. I know th 


tit isa horrible thing to believe 
that a minister of the “Gospel of Peace’ would be 


ne as this, but that he is guilty I 
us firtaly as I believe there 


guilty of sucha eri 


do believe are stars shin- 


ing. His own tongue has convieted him. No man 


can commit such un atrocious deed without leaving 
tracks of his great crime, 


This the defendant has 
done, and by his own mouth he will stand con- 
demned,” 


Saterpay, Serrespen TTH. 


Dr. Dryden, the first Witness forthe State. He was 


summoned the night of the tragedy, 


Dr. T. F. Dryden, of Clayton, Indi 


anu, is a friend 
of the defense, and is looked upon as one of their 
chief witnesses, and it caused a ripple of excitement 
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that the State should call him. The Doctor was culied 
to the Hinshaw house an hour after the tragedy. He 
dressed Mr. Hinshaw’s wounds, and did what he could 
for Mrs. Hinshaw, He had cut the ball out of Mr, 
Hinshaw’s arm, February 16th, and had assisted in the 


post-mortem examination at Winchester. For this 


service he was paid $5 2 day and expenses by the de- 
fendant’s brother, Ellsworth. An examination of the 
body of Mra, Hinshaw showed a round punctured 


wound only skin deep one and one-half inches above 


and to the right of the occipital protuberance. This 
wound could have been made by a fall. er death 
was caused by a gunshot wound which struck on the 
right side three and three-fourth inches above the 
orifice leading to the ear. The hair and scalp were 
powder-barned. The bullet could be felt under the 
scalp on the left side. He identified the bullet as the 
one he cut from her head. There were no marks of 
powder-burns on the left side. 

The examination showed that there was a blood 
clot two inches in diameter over the right eye inside 
the skall. Mr. 8 


and his questions became technical. The Witness 


an here produced a dried brain 


differing in his statement with that given before the 
Coroner, which he had signed, he wag confused and 
said he did not understand how the report go read 
Mr. Spaan said: “That is what we do not understand, 
either.” 
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Mr, Hinshaw had on his person seventeen cuts and 
two pistol wounds. There were two cuts on his right 
arin, one five inches long and more than one-half 


‘re Was one cut on his leftarm. The 


Wounds ou his breast were not so deep. 


ineh deep. 


They went 


cuts around the base 
of the neck were mere Scratches, 


into the muscle. Some of the 


There was a gun- 
shot wound in the left shoulder, The other gunshot 


wound inthe side, the ball striking a rib, 
Mr. Spaan aske: “Could all those wounds have 
been self-inflicted 


he witness evidently attempted 
to evade un answer, but when the question was re- 
penta ¥ and urged, he replied: “ Yes, sir. Physically 
possible, but otherwi 


se impossible,” 
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“What do you mean by otherwis 

“Tt would take a good deal of nerve.” 

The witness thought it was possible fur the woman 
to have walked and talked. In regard to the effect 
of the wound, he thought it probable that only her 
left arm was paralyzed. 


In the afternoon the bullet found in the bed was 
preduced aud the witness said he thought, from its 
shape, that it was the bullet that had struck Hinshaw 
in the side. 

- Mr. Spaan unrolled a bundle he had at his feet, and 
from it took a torn, red undershirt, the one the min- 
ister wore on the night of the tragedy. In it was the 
hole where the bullet entered. Mr, Gully, of the 
prosecution, stood in front of the jury, while Mr. 
Spaan played the 


art of the modiste, draping the 
garment to his associate, after borrowing pins from 
various court officials, After the bullet hole was 
superimposed to a relative position on Mr. Gully's 
body, Mr. Spaan asked the Doctor to examine the 
faint marks of astain about the edge of the pune- 
ture, The Doctor admitted hut the garment had 
been washed since the murder, and was not certain 
the s 


ain was caused by a powder-burn. Te corrob- 
orated his statement before the Coroner that he 
thought both shots fired at Mr. Tinshaw were fired 


at practically the same range. Ile said there was not 


the slightest danger of the bullet that caused the 


restr 


Bet 
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beneath the rib, which de- 


Mr. Spaan’s evident object was to show that Mrs. 
Uinshaw could not have talkec 


1 and moved after 
receiving the wound, as her husband insists she did. 
The Roctor thought it was possible, so he said in 
reply to a question, for a woman with a wound such 
as Mrs, Hinshaw received to walk, talk and fight a 
burglar. Ile could not tell just how possible it might 
be, making a comparison by the number of possible 


cases m a thousand. He was sure that there have 


APOSC 


und grasping the revolver 


wl produced, explained the man- 


wineh the weapon must have been held to have 


wound of sneha description. The Weapon 
Doctor's + 


hand, with the muzzle 


Pointed to dis deft breast at an angle that would have 


weed the ballet throneh 


into the arm near the 
ler-bone, The Doctor reiterated his ate! 


emment, 


been eases where people, with a portion of the motor 
area of the brain injured, have walked, 
The conversation the witne 


le request of Mr. Spaan, 


that this was the 


position in which the revolver was held. 


88 had with the preacher 


The course of the br when he dressed his wounds afte 


i 


st wound had been upward, r the tragedy was 


brought out in detail, The preacher had told the 
witness that a movement of Mr. Hinshaw in the 
bed and some noise awoke the husband. The wife 
arose in bed and Hinshaw followed he 


while that of the lower wound was downward, 


Wittiess was th 


‘Weross-exutmined at length ws 


4s Knowledve of cerebral |r 


zation, the prose- 


x that they 


oughly inqoive jute this in order to determine the 


La right to thor- 


ra second later. 
Fora moment the minister saw the burglar and then 


sound 


of the 


Doctor's opinion and the correctness 
of his stttements on the st 


Doeto 


lost sight of him, His impression w 


8,80 he in- 
formed the witness, that he had grappled with the in- 
trader, who was striving to get out of the door into 
the cast room. In the dining-room the preacher and 
the burglar had a « dog fall.” Then the other burglar 
appeared on the scene and attempted to separate the 


and in the morning. The 


had testified that the wound in Mrs, Hin- 
shaw's head w rald not nece: 


wri] 


y bring about com- 
MsNess or paralysiy, We was asked to 


the various couvotitions th 


plete mneons 


deseriby 


sat are supposed to 


gover ech, locomotion and other functions of the preacher and burglar No.1. He was successful, and 
hady " 


ech was controlled just above 
he, but he c 


the templar 


the three went back into the east room. Hinshaw 
mld not exactly locate the convolution, 


did not remember which door he passed through in 


pursuing burglar No. 1 into the street. The preacher 
6 
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remembered voing through the wood-house gate and 
scuflling with burglar No.1 in the street, . Ie told 


the witness he wa 


# te cupture the burglar; not 


to harm him. Hinshaw, 


‘pon reaching the opposite 


side of the street, tried to throw the burglar across a 
fore * 


The preacher 


thonsdht 


the man he grappled with 
5 


was of dark complexion 
He could 


how 


He was sure he was stout. 
ther he 
dressed. Te 


4 drow, 


Were uw moustache, or 
' 


he was Wore a cap that came 


down over | hat was net 


further disguised, 


sand of light com. 
realize he was shot while 
et. He first told the Doctor he 


= 1 
Which one 


of the men shot him, in 


rward, 


lntediately corrected 
couldn't be the first 
The 


rection the shot eame 


his hands.” 


pr did not k 
from, nor did he 
had told th 


her Land on ber husbane 


any oue fire 


Mos, 


uthim. Hinshaw 


Doctor that 


Hinshaw had placed 


ler after he had been 
shot and uttered: “Will, js that y This was 
the last speech the husband heard from his wife. 
Mr. h took the witness alter 


this statement 


and showed by him that the conversation detailed 


owded room, with a number 
Mronnd jutting qnestions to the preacher 


above took pluce in a 


of persor 
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as the Doctor dressed his wounds, 
an agitated. condition, 
great excitement. 


Hinshaw was in 


the Doctor said, and under 


Mowpay, September OTH, 


Dr. Fletcher, an expert witness, Mrs. Marker and 
Dr. Strong testify. 


Dr. W. BL Fletcher, an expert phy. 
geon upon the brain, who for many years was super- 
intendent of the Central Insane Hospital at Indian- 
apolis, was an important witness for the State regard- 
ing the probable result of Mrs, Hinshaw’s 

Cerebral localizations were defi 


sian and sur- 


njury. 


ined by the witness, 
who proceeded to show the locality 


of the motor area, 
which controls all voluntary motion. 


Stopping the 


blood in an artery of the 


brain destroys the fanction 


of the convolution in which that artery is located 


After these statements, Mr, Spaan put « bypothetical 
question to the witness. 


The hypothesis was that 
blood was found under the frontal bone. A bullet 
had gone directly through the brain, making an irreg- 
ular hole an inch in diameter, The blood clot waa in 
the right frontal region; the bullet had entered from 
the rear. Could a woman receiving 


such a wound 
give voice to speech and walk through three rooms, a 
part of the time doing battle with a burglar? 

The witness did not think such a thing possible. 
All functions would be Stopped except breathing. 
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The wound would have caused a very great shock, 
An ounce of blued would have been forced into the 
passage-way marking the bullet's course, in about eight 


The blo 


seconds, 


did notecome from a meningeal 
artery, for in that event the clot would have been 
between the skull The middle 
bly cut by the ball, 


it is known, would have been 


id the dura mater. 


« 


orebral artery wast 


Isle of BR 


one proba 


inyred hy sted 
Ly shock or} 
7 


denee by the 


# wound deseribed, either hy frictioa, 


a hemorrhage. 


hon Was inn fair way to introduce evi- 


ain expert to prove that Hinshow 


iuthioted Iris own wenne 


sand while some of this was 


headed off, yet an cffoctiv 
Dr. Fletcher said le 


wher 


portion of it went to the 


had handled a large nuta 


sutids were self-inflicted, However, 


they were ex insane, 


Th the shape of a 


hy pothetic 


‘ten the Doctor was given a deserip- 


tion of Hinshaw's wounds, These wounds, the wit- 


hess thon 


responded to self-inflicted ones, 


¢ pillow on which Mrs. Hinshaw rested her head 
when she w 


aa shot was shown to the witness, In his 
opinion the murdered woman lay on her face till thes 
rred to in the eg 

Mr. Sinith took the expert 
ination. He pat Dr, F 
CTOSS-CXatminaty 


that the 


blood clot, so often rofe 


«, Was formed. 
in hand for cross-exam 
FPleteher through a rattling 
on, and convinced many who heard it 
doctrine of cerebral loealization, to. which 
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Dr. Fletcher so tenaciously c'ung, was a matter of 


The 


Doctor told the defense that the clot, such as that in 


dispute among the different medical schools. 


Mrs. Hinshaw’s brain, formed jn wbout eight seconds, 
Dr. Fletcher insisted st renuously that when the motor 
area of the brain was injured the sufferer could not 


move. 


He admitted that there have been cases where 


the shock to the brain was greater and where much 


more damage was done to the brain tissues, and the 


sufferer walked or talked, bat he held that in such 
affected. Myr, Smith 
loctors did not differ 


cases the motor areca was not 


then asked him if the eminent 


on this doctrine of cerebral loc 


tions; if many of 
them did not deny it almost entirely. The witness 
did not think so 

The defense then referred the Doctor to the famous 
Marlowe case in New England. where a man retained 


consciousne 


after a crowbar had been driven through 
The 


that there were many cases where consciousness was 


his brain, up from the jaw. Witness answered 
not destroyed, but in such events certain parts of the 
brain were not injured. The case where a breech-pin 
was driven through a boy's right eye into his bratn 
was cited. The lad never lost consciousness, and for 
five minutes the people around him didn’t know 
where the breech-pin was. The witness said there 


sof conscionsiess or loss 


ns 


be paralysis without Jo 


of conseiousness without paralysis in brain injuries 


th 
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ow asked Mr. Smith, “if a big crowbar pene- 
trates a man’s | 


nound does not cause unconscious. 


tin that a small pistol ball of 92 


calibre will shock the entire brain?” 


hess, why is ite 


depends on the way it went in,” remarked the 


Witness 


Other cases, where men retained consciousness after 


great brain injury, were given. 


Polaud had a bayonet driven through hia brain, He 
tried to pull it out and 


Tu one, a soldier in 


failing, a comrade placed a 
heel on the wounded man's eheck and, by sheer 
Strength, pulled out the bayonet. The sufferer lived, 
The Doctor insisted that in this case the drainage was 
good, Mr. Spann, on re-direet examination, elicited 
the fuct that these were all extraordinary cases. 
Mrs. Minnie ul 


sunuunt of Mrs. Hinshaw, living 
near Winchester, 


Was next pat on the stand, She 
Well acquainted with the 
after the tr: 


with the defendant 


was very 
, J dead) wont 
Some tim 


gedy she had a conversation 


at his father’s house. He had told 
her the night of thet 


edy he couldn't see the but 


glars with whom he grappled, as there was ne light in 
ig 


the house. Thurza (Mrs. Hins 


ee haw) had said: “Tam 


After sc offing with the heayy ™m. 


an out in the 
street, the 


tall burglar came up and shot Hinshaw 
This statement of Ilins 


haw's was made to her volun- 
tarily. 
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Elisha Marker, a miller, and his wife, who reside at 
the-corner diagonally opposite from the Methodist 
p 
examined. Miss } 


onage where Mrs. Hinshuw met her death, were 
va Worrell boarded with the Mark 


ers at the time of the tragedy, being employed as a 


school teacher in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Marker told of the manner in which he had 
been awakened on the night of January 10th, Some 
noise, awoke Mr Marker and quickly following this 
was the sound of a pistol shot The witness, before 
dressing, rin out of the west door of his house on to 
the west porch and glanced down the cross street in 
the dircetion of the parsonage. It was a moonlit 
night and a light fall of snow was on the ground. 
He could see nothing and went back to bed. He had 
hardly drawn the coverlets around him when he heard 
acry like that of a boy's. * Murder; oh, my God, I'm 
shot!” Te dressed and went over to the parsonage 
us he saw several of his neighbors going in that 


direction, He first saw Hinshaw inside the parson- 


age, Hinshaw told him there had been two burglars. 


One was heavy set and of dark complexion, and the 


other was tall and thin, and of lighter complexion. 


After seoffling with the burglar out in the street, 
Hinshaw had attempted to break the fellow’s back 
over the fence. The second burglar came upand shot 
the minister and then the two ran eouth, The night 


of the murder the defendant had told him that some 
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“if a 


~ Now.” asked Mr. Smith big crowbar pene 


und does net eause unconscious. 


Other cases, wh 


vre mien retained consciousness after 


¥, Were given. In one, a soldier in 


Jouet driven through his braih. He 


"pul ait out and, failing, a comrade placela 
woun. 


TP oman’s cheek and, by sheer 
+ pulled out the bayonet. 


The sufferer lived, 


we Doctor insisted that in this case the drainage was 


soud, Mr. Spaan, on re-direct examination, elicited 


the tact tat these were all extraordinary cases. 


Mrs. Minnie Hull. an aunt of Mrs. Hinshaw, living 


neur Winchester, was next pnt om the stand, She 


dead 
ida conversatio 
He had told 


ugedy he couldn't see the bur 


was very well acque th tl 
TY Wel acquainted with the womun 


Soine time t 
Some tine after the tragedy she 


With the defendant at his H 


ather's house. 
her the 1 


ght of thet 


rewith whom he 


h wre was no light i 
Pharza (Mrs. Hinshaw) had said: I 


he house, 


am 


With the heavy man out in the 


gar came up and shet Hinshaw 


Mement of Hinshaw's was made to her volun- 
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Elisha Marker, a miller, and his wife, who reside at 
the corner diagonally opposite from the Methodist 
parsonage where Mrs, Hinshaw met her death, were 
Miss Eva Worrell hoarded with the Mark 


ers at the time of the tragedy, being employed as a 


examined, 


school teacher in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Marker told of the manner in which he had 
been awakened on the night of January 10th. Some 
» Mr Marker and quickly fol 
was ihe sound of a pistol shot 
dr 


tke west porch and glanced down the cross street in 


noise awo wing this 


The witness, before 


ing, run out of the west door of his house on to 


the dircetion of the parsonage. It was a moonlit 
night and a light fall of snow was on the ground. 


He had 


hardly drawn the coverlets around hia when he heard 


Tle could see nothing and went back to bed. 


acry like that of a boy's. “ Marder; oh, my God, I'm 
shot!” Tle dressed and went over to the parsonage 


us he saw several of his neighbors going in that 


direction, He first saw [Hinshaw inside the parson- 
age. Hinshaw told him there had been two burglars. 
One was heavy set and of dark complexion, and the 
other was tall and thin, and of lighter complexion. 
After seuffling with the burglur out in the street, 
Hinshaw had attempted to break the fellow’s back 
ever the fence, The second burglar came upand shot 


Then 


the minister aud then the two sau seuth, 


of the murder the defendant had told him that some 
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one had shot his wite while shew as in bed but didn’t 


wounded her, nor did he 
say anything about a light in the room 
ight, the 


deseribe the man that had 


After day. 
Witness had gone with Joseph Alexande 
out into the cross-road and west on the National road 
lockinge for baggy tracks, but found none. He had 


also gone to look for tracks around the 


gate five 
minutes after the body of Mis. Hinshaw had been 


taken in the house, but waa unable 


to find any, It 


Wis Dot snowing when he rushed ever to the par 


sonage, 


Attorney Parker, for the detense, 


this witne. 


cross-examined 


The snow was about a quarter of an 


inch deep that night. The moon might hi 


ve been 
partially shaded } 


'y a thin cloud when he first looked 
down the cross-road. The only track he noticed in 


ard was one in the mud, wh 
evidently been made 


the parsonage i 
@ parsonage y tich had 
several days before 


2s it was 
partially filled with snov 


He had seen Hinshaw’s 
pants lying on a block in the Woodshed, 
snow on them, 

Mrs Marker's best st 
thoug 


with a little 


atement for the « 
h she was a State's Witnesa, 


fense, al- 
wus her repetition, 
of @ remark made by Miss 


She met Miss Worrell, who told her not to 
open the front door, t 


telling herthe 


on cross-examination, 


Worrell, 


re was some trouble 
“Oh, just hear those aw ful oaths; 
fight!” Mrs, Marker, 


outside, exclaiming, 


there must be a f on looking 
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out again, saw a man apparently crouching near the 
Tincher fence, across from the parsonage. This was 
about eight steps from the corner. Then she heard 
cries of * Murder!" “0, Lord, I'm shot!” « Won't 


anybody come and help me?” The man who was in 


the stooping position arose and ran to the corner, and 
then west on the National road. She didn't know 
who it was at the time. It was a bright night, as the 
moon was almost at its full, 


When Mrs. Marker went over to the parsonage the 


doctor who cume asked Hinshaw where he had been 


showing his money, after the burglary story had been 
told, 


“At Stilesville,” replied the minister; “but don’t 
let's talk about that now, Doctor,” 


The Doctor told his putient that they wanted to get 


some clews. Hinshaw then told him that he had be- 
tween $70 and $80 in his pocket-book when he exhib 


ited it at Stilesville. He bad also commented ou a 


buggy that had passed him as he eame home from 


church the night of the murder. The bag 


y, which 


was a covered top onc, was rapidly driven, The story 


of the struggle related by the witness, as she had i! 


from Hinshaw, was similar to the story told by Mr. 
Mar She had failed to find signs of a scuflle out- 
side of the gate, or tracks, either. 


r. 
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De ALM f Bel a friend of Hinshaw, 
“tl ‘ schurch and the fiest physician on the Tvespay, Sepremper 10ru. 
t travedy, was next called.» He 
Hinshcn ail him of the fight the Dr. Frank A. Morrison, an expert witness. Other 
: ee dor tina dechivwaditapiihvis heavy. witnesses recall the tragedy. 
etmans ithe threw the other mana somersault; Dr. Frank A. Morrison, of Indianapolis, as an ex- 
t . eoube to him and pat both arms around pert in anatomy, particularly that of the brain, was 
his neek and he thrast her away so he could fight the first witness of the day, the State introducing 
Ihonet Pic y ically different from that him to corroborate the evidence of Dr. W. B. 
told by othe . © Doctor was much agi- Fletcher. His experience as a physician covers a 
tated and becan lenly comburrassed on the stand, period of-fifteen years, Among the first statements ( 
Ve first suid that Hinshaw told him that his wife put of Dr. Morrison was the one that exact measurements | 
Haudoon hiss der, by hen his si ved :state- are necessary in determining and properly describing if, 
tent, taker do 1 vad put both sain injuries. The names of convolutions and ; 
ius eroand lis’ neck was produced, the witness was ries should be given. The brain which had \ 
sent. tor Manutes and then said he would served on Monday for the illustrations given by Dr. j 
stand by his statement before the Coroner. ‘The point Fletcher was used for Dr. Morrison. He related a } 
in the « that Dr. Dryden had said that the effect tumber of extraordinary cases where people had re. i 
of the wound would de tlyze her left arm, and tained consciousness or had lived after the brain was | 
Mins eent thas showed her arm was 


he broke down and erie 


that 
to do se. 
years, and the scene in 


Was the saddest he ha 


He suid he had been 


injured, but he insisted that the parts of the brain 


Withes= was certain also that in question in the Hinshaw cuse Were not affected 


way so he could n the cases which he gave by way of illustration. 7 i 
‘Withess was so mach affected He informed the jury that there is no deviation from 


nl, being the first witness the rule that paralysis always follows an injury to the 


in the army three motor area, 


the Hinshaw home that night 
| ever experienced, 


Dr. Morrison said it would have been utterly im- 


possible for a woman wounded as Mrs. Ifinshaw had i 
| 
been to have moved or to have talked. Tle stated " | 
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this in answer 


action were 


he said, “and other convolutions injured so that 


we could not talk intel lige ntly 


Thomas White. a store 


eper at Bellville, was a 


Witness who had rushed to the sonage after the 


tid eries for help, Ulinshaw was found trouch- 
ing by the National road, and in answer to questions 


he said t 


he had been shot and eut te pieces. Mr. 
White repeated the story told by Hinshaw at the 
Hine in much the same manner as told be other wit- 
esses. The witness was one of a party who looked 


for tracks, but only ene imprint was found, end that 


in the rear of the parson Hinshaw, when found, 


was barefooted and clad in his under garments, The 
trousers were found on the wood-shed sill. He saw 


no evidency 


Pa strugele in the parsonage. Hinshaw 
wht: Thu is shot; I know she is, 


for she told me su.” 


Had sisic 


On cross-examination Mr. White said many people 


were 


Ne questions at the time: that there was a 
light snow onthe ground: that the moon was shining 
and that Hinshaw said he s ipposed the burglar with 


whom he grappled did the cutting. 


Dr. T. F. Dryden was recalled to identify the origi- 


nal notes of the post-martens « Xumiuation. Mr. Spyan 
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questioned him closely regarding his knowledge of 


the brain. The Doctor said that he believed Mrs, 
Hinshaw was shot while her face was in the pillow, 
and his opinion was based upon where she lay and the 
location of the wound. 


Mrs. Mary East, whose home is immediately west 
of the parsonage, with a vacant lot intervening, was 
‘he next witness, While in bed she was awakened 


hy two shots in quick succession She looked over 


ty the parsonage, and while on the porch heard cries 
She looked in every direction, but saw no one, On 


the porch she remained till she saw Hinshaw coming 


s moving somewhat 


down the Natioual road He w 


ster than a walk and his position was somewhat 
tooped. Putting on her shoes and an overcoat she 
ran outside, Althea Cornwall was the first to reach 
Hinshaw, who was crouching on his feet. He called 
Thuraa, The witness said he cried to her: “Oh, 


Tharza, Thurza, is that yout” Ie also cried: “1 


am bleeding to death; why don't some one go for a 
doctor?” While Mr, East was going for the doctor, 
shot in bed by a burglar, 


nt 


Hinshaw said his wife w 


‘ho afterward ran oat with bis companions and w 


south, The story of the struggle with the burglar 


was the same as that told to other witnesses. After 


Mrs. East had dressed herself’ she went to the yntrsou- 


age and saw ona bed in the dining-room Mrs, Hin- 
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ture in all the rooms showed no 


and none was broken, 


She éaw 


In the west room there 
owen the bed and this pillow had 


east room 


a powder 


On the frout edve of a bed sheet she saw 


Tete few drops that had apparently been smeared, 
Phe pillow on which Mrs, Hinshaw had slept had 
from the head of the bed: the rest 


otling was onthe floor, 


In the dining. 
an open teleseope with nothing in 


wticwd thiut 


ashe hid 


its “She a two of tl i i 
oof the sewing machine 


put the lid on the tele. 
Mrs. 
shaw to Dr. 


drawers were pulled out, 


and placed it ong 


st heard the 


statement made by Strong regarding 


: : the pocket-book at Stilesville. She 
vid heard Hinshaw sis “Never mind about that 


the exhibition of 


how, Doctor Hinshaw had quoted his wife as say- 


Mags Wi Loam shot Did youdo it?” He had 
flis wite could have held on to her 
P could have held the other one. Me had 


told the witness there 


was a burglar ; » he 
ston ahaa wir at the head of 


foot. She admitted that the 


sv just before the con 
ot the grand jury and liad 


eet seared 


mister had come to her how 


usked her not te 
‘1 giving her testimony before 


excited 


the inquisitorial body. 
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member ot 
She 


lived on the north side of the National road a short 


Miss Nettie Mays, a neighbor and : 


ilinshaw's congregation, was then examined. 


distance from the parsonage, but a little further west 
than the East home. She had heard the cry “Ol! 
for God's sake why don't somebody come; I'm mur- 
She ran out to Hinshaw, who w: 


dered.” 3 lying near 


the East home. The minister cried: “ tie, you 


lave come toodate; I am cut and shot all to pieces. 
she's 


find Tharza; 


[ am bleeding to death. Go 
shot too.” Miss Mays went with Althea Cornwall 
around to the side of the parsonage and there they 
found Mrs, Iinshaw lying across the back door step, 
flaton her back, with her head toward the house and 
both arms on the ground. The witness and Althea 
Cornwall placed Mrs. Hinshaw ou the bed in the din- 
There was 
xcept that 
gh the window, An 


rd the west. 


ing-room with her head tov 


no light in the dining-room at this time, 


from the moon us it came thro 


unlighted lamp was on top of the sewing machine. 
The 


corner, 


bed in the west room was in the southwe: 


Hi. Tu the south 


jammed up against the wa 


On a chair 


vast corner of the room was a dresser. 


was a lamp. At the foot of the bed was another chair 
ou Which was resting the minister's coat and vest. 
atch in 


‘Tlie witness rememb ig the minister's w 


These garments had apparently not 


The bed clothing was at the foot of 


a vest pocket. 
been disturbed. 
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the bed. None of the furnitare had been disturbed. 
\ pillow on the bed had been slightly moved from 
< position, ‘This was the pillow on whieh the mur- 
ed woman had slept, and was next to the wall. 
Mays saw a little blood on the sheet. It had 


appearance of being smeared. 


Weroxespay, September 11TH. 


No signs of disorder; three tracks found; finding 


of the revolver; Eva Worrell’s testimony. 


Miss Nettie Mays was recalled to the stand, Mr. 
Spaan wishing to question her further regarding the 
widition of the interior of the parsonage upon her 
She found the kitchen door open, but the 
between the kitchen and dining-room was 
losed, The top was off the telescope and the sew- 


ing machine drawers were open. She did not observe 


the windows in the east room, but those of the other 
rooms were closed. Mrs. Hinshaw’s basque was on 
the center table of the east room; her plush wrap 
was on a rocking chair and her stockings were by the 
n good order, 
Miss Mays; the 
the 


Led in the east room. The house w 
One curious thing was observed by 
key to the front door of the east room was on 
outside of the lock. The door was secured by a 
thumb latch on the inside. She observed a woran ‘8 
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night robe in the closet of the east room. The night 
was lightened by the moon. 

The witness and Althea Cornwall attended to Mrs, 
Hinshaw until the doctor arrived. Misa Mays ob- 


ke 


1 powder marks on the pillow of the west room. 


There was a} Hlood there. Althea Cornwall had 


ht the minister's trousers from the woodshed. 


~ Mays observed that the pockets were turned in- 


side out. After daylight had come blood was discoy- 
ered on the suspenders. Miss Mays had asked Ifin- 
shaw why he fought the burglar, and he replied that 
he couldn't help it, as they were right upon him, and 
“then the fight Hinshaw had asked Miss 
Mays to see if his wateh liad been stolen. He suid 
his wife had cried, “Oh W 


she jumped up and, laying hands on him, said, © Will 


- Tam shot,” after which 


is this ye 


1° Hinshaw told the witnesa that he had 
gone to hunt for his revelver in the kitchen safe— 
after the first shot was fired—where Thurza usually 
kept it. 


The most important point developed by the defense 
on the cross-exami 


tien of Miss Mays was the state- 
ment that there was a y 


light snow on the ground 
that night, which was more lik 
snow. She said her has 


t heavy frost than a 


ids were bloody from hand: 
ling Hinshaw, but she did not know if the blood on 


the trousers could ave cone there from her hands, 


Miss Mays and Althea Cornwall found three fresh 
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tracks west of the house on the board walk leading 
to the well. .The door opening toward the well, how- 
ever, was locked. 

On re-direct examination Mr. Spaan was unable to 
ineak down the witness’ statements concerning the 
three tracks. She said they were fresh imprints, 
probably made by a No.7 shoe. She said her hands 
vere very bloody from handling Hinshaw. 


William East observed no one when he looked 
coward the parsonage, after being awakened by the 
shots. Hlis story of the finding of the wounded 
preacher was practically the same as that told by his 
wife, Hinshaw had told the witness that he had 
urappled with one of the burglars, and the other one 
alcome up and shot him. The story told by Hin- 


regarding the fight in the house was not materi- 


y different from that recited by other witnesses. 


Mr. East found the thirty-two-calibre revolver, 
which is identified as Hinshaw’s, in the yard near the 
door sill of the wood. house, a week from the Sunday 
tollowing the tragedy. The muzzle waa pointed 
southeast when found, and five empty shells and one 
cartridge were in the chambers, The ground was 
thawing at the time of the discovery. Mr. East 
heard Hinshaw say, in speaking of his wife's funeral, 

“Bury her, and bury her deep; and put a flat stone 
on top of her grave.” 
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Mr. East suid that on the night of the tragedy there 


was about a quarter of an inch of snew on the 
ground. Tle, with others, had hunted for tracks, 
aided by the light of lanterns. No tracks had beon 
found. Search was made where the razor and pocket. 
book were afterward picked up, but neither of these 
articles was observed, 

Mr. East was examined at length. He said after 
the tragedy Hinshaw had expressed a desire to get 


tothe stable. Hinshaw had said that he was shot 


from the front, and Mp East observed the powder 
stuns on the red undershirt, which the defendant 
Wore at the tine lo suw the lone track near the 
east door, but thought it was an old one, 

On cross-eximination Me, Duncan took the witness 
over all his ¢ 


ence, Stress was laid on the state 


ment of the witne 


that the pocket-book and razor 
Were not seen luring the 


Mr. East desi 


saying in th pr 


careful search fur tracks, 


. to William @. Swindler, or 
of Nettie Mays, J.C. Walker, 
“that he had seen two men running 
had had his wits about him, he could 
enn, run around and headed them off, 


keting one or beth of them, He admitted that 
When Hinshaw spake 


or Aaron 


south, and if |, 


have got | 


regarding the burial of his wife 


he was speaking of her in 


> Kindest of tones, 
The finding of u ! } : 

ling of the reyol hy East and Cope was 
@ circumstance whijx h 


the defense dwelt upon at 
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length. The peculiar feature of it was that the two 
men, after secing the revolver lying on the ground, 


did not approach it4eloser than five feet, but inst, 
went back to the house and notified Ellsworth Hin- 
shaw, a brother of the defendant. of the discovery, 
Just before this point was brought out the witness 
had told in detail of the extensive searches he had 
made about the place, and yet the pistol was not 
found until ten days or so after the murder. Mr, 
East denied that his interest in the ease had been 
prompted by the hope of a reward, although Ellsworth 
Ifinshaw, brother of the defendant, had offered him 


rold wateh and any amount of money if he would 


a 


harza Hinshaw. 


find the murderer of 


Miss Eva Worrell testified to being awakened by the 
pistol shot, She looked from her window which opens 
toward the parsonage und from which a view of the 
side street is possible. 

“Tsaw no one ranning nor heard anyone,” she 
said. “T could see the parsonage and but a short 
a8 not more than 


distance beyond the barn. It y 
four or five seconds after hearing the shot when I 
y God! 


ng 


ooked out the door. I heard a ery, ‘Oh, m 
Tam a dead man!" Then I heard another er 


Lord! won't nobody come! Iam murde 


The 


one in distress, I was standing « part of the time a 


ery Was very loud, and sounded as if att 
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the door and a part of the time at awindow, A minute bare foot, but after daylight she could not distinguish 
or two afterwards Mrs. Marker came into the room, I it on account of the confusion of tracks. Mrs. Mark 


said to her: ‘Don't go out there; there has been some er’s attention had been called to this imprint of a bare 
trouble” foot. Only one imprint was seen. Miss Worrell in 

The defense objected to Miss Worrell saying any- sisted that she had distinctly told the grand jury she 
thing just then about oaths which she is alleged to had seen only one imprint. This bare foot print 


have heard. By the moonlight she saw a man in a pointed to the northwest. It was near where Hin 
stooping position over near the Tincher fence. This shaw fell. There was blood in Mrs. Hinshaw’s hair, 
man was Mr. Hinshaw, she afterwards ascertained, which was not done up. Mr. Spaan had not con- 
The man ran in a northwesterly direction on the sidé- cluded his direct examination when court adjourned. 


walk of the National road. Miss Worrell did not 


remember whether the man ran close to the corner Tuvurspay, Sepremrer 12Tn. { 


of the parsonage fence. After dressing she went over 
with Mrs. Marker. Both the min- 


ister and his wife had been carried inside. 


Miss Worrell cross-examined; evidence that snow Bs t} 


to the parsonag 


covered the ground; Willium J. Cope and Stephan 


y ‘ : : Mays important witnesses for the State. 
Miss Worrell observed no signs of disorder in the ae 


parsonage. She observed the dishes on the kitchen Miss Worrell was taken in hand by the defense and 


table unwashed, as if left since the last meal, She in auswer to questions she said the moon was o 


was asked to describe the location of the chairs sionally obscured on the night of the tragedy by light 


around the table. clouds; that she first saw Hinshaw rising from the 
“In that room it would be impossible for any one ground in the shadow of the Tincher fence; and that 
to move about in the dark without disturbing some- it was five or six minutes after the shot that she and 
thing, would it not?" asked the attorney. Mrs. Marker went to the parsonage. Miss Worrell 
“We object,” shouted Mr. Dunean. The court sus- remembered telling Mrs. Marker not to go out after 


tained the objection, but Mr. Spaan had brought bis the shot, and she recalled saying, “they have had 
peint to the jury's attention, trouble.” This point was iniportant for the defense, 

Miss Worrell saw no signs of a struggle onteide. for it indicated that Miss Worrell and Mrs. Marker 
She saw a track that seemed to be the imprint of a had reasons for believing that more than one person 
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vas without at 


he time of the noise. Miss Worrell forthe shooting. He did not enter the house, but 
ession Was that she had seen “feet” ned outside. He was awakened by William 


aring around the corner of the parsonage Lust, who wanted to borrow a revolver to “ go after™ 


r first 


stulle, but she had been mistaken Much to the burglars who had shot Mrs. Hinshaw. fter Mrs. 
objection ef the def Miss Worrell was permitted I ain v's body had been buried, the defendant had 
to tell of a request Hinshaw made for her to come to vd Mr. Cope regarding public sentiment concern- 
the parson 1 tell him of the disuppearing feet, Inu the eus Ilinshaw had asked if it would be ad- 


She went to the parsonage and told Hinshaw that her ible for him to remain in Bellville and continue 


St itnpression was that she saw feet disappearing The witness did not recall the minister 


but she evidently bad been mistaken. peaking of his revolver, but his memory was re 


inosled by his statement to the grand jury, where be 
Joseph Alexander, a mail driver, testified to searck- i 


5 the minister said his revolver would probably 
ng for tracks without success on the Monrovia read 


be toaud somewhere ubout the place. Mr. Cope 
south of Be 


le, on the morning following the 
tragedy. Mr. Alexander said the defendant told him 
that the burglars were hy the side of the bed when he 
awakened.  Tinshaw 


testified to the finding of the revolver, which was 
overed with ice and dirt. 


~Tsu't ita fuet 


Mr. Cope, that you have been tak- 


ad said that he seuffled with 


gun act 


, nterest in working up this case 1” asked 
ne of the burglars out into the stre et,and that murder 


was in his heart. He wanted to break the burglar’s 
back over the Tincher fence. Hinshaw had said that 


night: “One shot was directed at my wife, and I am 
pretty sure she got it.” 


Mr. Duncan. 


Vo, sir.” 
“Haven't you been with a detective named Byrnes 
a great deal?” 


The d : F «+ Yea, sir.” 
te defense guined @ point on cross-examination, 


when Mr. Alexander aid the tracks made by the per- 


sons wh 


~ Didn't you have a trade on to buy an interest in 
: his detective agency 7” 
» carried Hinshaw into the house were cov- Sager g 
f “Yes, sir, 
ered by the fulling snow by 3 o'clock thot morning. dAVere sou Hetwdth hin aad Dill Beat vesterdic 


William J. Cope, storekeeper and ex-township afternoon 7” 
trustee, was a neighbor who went to the parsonage “Yes, sir.” 
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Phen yon were not engaged in hunting anything 


ll the afternoo 


you picked up the revolver?” 


~ And the very 


t thing 


you found this weapon?” 
© That's right.” 
Ir was do'cloek & ‘ 
ws 4 o'clock Sunday afternoon, almost ten days 
alter the ¢ : 4 X i 
‘ rune, When East and Cope came upon the 


weapon, Ten minute 


tter they entered the yard 
they found it, ; 
When 


“Come here.” idn’ 
te her le didn't say, “Come here; here’s 


found the pistol he eried to Cope, 


the pistol.” Before picki 
° : a fore picking up the weapon Cope 
a ed Bastiat Elieworth Hinshaw was in the house 
hey we a 
; ney Wentin and simmoned the defendant's brother 
: vwfore the revolve i 
e the Tevolver was tukeu from the ground, All 
this time the weapon was jn plain view, 
It was then Mr. Spaan’s turn 
“Mr. Hinshaw asked i 
absked Von to testify a8 to just certain 


things before a ; 
i before the Coroner, did he not?” 


“Yes,sir; and [ did” 


j “Your relutions with Byrnes had nothing to do 


TF with your testimony 7" 
“No, sir” 


Why was Ellsw shaw t before the 
us Fl i Hinshaw eal 

wlled ou 
revolver was touched 


“ Because Iw 
T wanted to be fair and Square toward the 


nily.” 
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ion R. Mays, father of Nettie Mays, testified 
much in fine with what bis daughter had given, par- 
ticularly in relation to the cries and the finding of 
Hinshaw. Tlinshaw, when approached, said: “Tam 


I am shot and cut all to pieces. They 
Before the 


murdered, 
have murdered Thurza in the house.” 
grand jury the witness quoted Hinshaw as say ing: 
They have murdered Thurza in bed.” Mrs. Hin- 
shaw was found lying partially on her side, with her 
ace turned to the west. One foot was on the plank 
on the ground, and the other foot was on the step. 
Hor head was on the plank, The witness pat his ear 
to her breast, but could not hear her breathe. Tler 


hands were thrown back of her head. Just a little 
Mr. Mays noticed, on 


bit of snow was on her hair. 
entering the house, a strong odor of burned gun- 


powder. 
Mr. Mays and others went along the parsonage 
fence hunting with a lantern for tracks. Tle contra- 


dicted other witnesses by saying it was snowing at 


the time, There were no signs of tracks or blood 


anywhere. 
corner of the wood-house. 
On cross-examination Mr. 
was barely enough snow to permit 
The one track near the gute, 
The grass 


A pair of trousers lay in the northeast 


Mays said he remem- 
bered there an 
imprint to be visible. 
observed by Mr. Mays, was @ fresh one. 
by the fence, where Hinshaw had fallen, was mussed, 
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ton Anderson, foreman of the grand jury that in. 


d ed that Tinshaw came before 
 dndy 1 possession of the w eapon, also 
k NUSION to carry it on his person. Clerk 
Haley, of the ed tt. alse » that Hinshaw ealled 


On hit und demanded Possession of his revolver and 


razor 


Nora Star ley testified to sleeping with Mrs, Hin. 

De. William? 
Re McCormick Tstitied to a conversation held with | 

tragedy. ‘The peas 

haul described how he had held the burglar in a close 
eiibrace. Ej, 
* to hil 
broken th 


shaw and that the latter wore ay 


MWushaw shortly after cher 


law said if Mrs, Hinshaw had been ' 


her burglar a little longer he could have 


heck of the one he held 


A dasty 


' Who searched for trucks op the night 


of the tragedy, was vorn. dle told the same story 


related by others of the seehe at the parsonage and 
corroborated other « 


* regarding Hinshaw's de 


“eription of the tight with the burglar. Ie id but 
one track 4 found and that was the one by the east 
Me, Te remembered the searchers had followed a 


se clow b OHOWI ne trook j 
ni w by following tacks made by neighbors 
leaving the house. Tt had commenced to snow when 


search was begun, 


Staley testified to searching for tracks without 


There was a very light snow on the ground 
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that aight. The snow did not begin te fall until 3 
o'clock. 


Thomas E. Hamrick did not reach the parsonage . 


till the doctors were examining the minister's wounds, 
The story of the struggle with the burglars, as told 
by Hinshaw, was gone over again without developing 
ny new material fuets. Hinshaw had felt a burning 
sensation as he jumped out of bed and supposed that 
was the time he was shot. Mrs. Hamrick gave a 
bullet to the witr 
out of a small hole in his pocket. This bullet Was 


sé that night, but he lost it 


slightly flattened. Witness did not know its calibre, 
bat thought it was a thirty-two. The Witness 
showed the jury how the bullet was flattened, He 
had seen the bullet hole in the north door of the east 
room; also the bullet which was Purported to have 
gone through the hole. The witness, Who had been 
a member of Mr. Iinshaw's congregation, had visited 
the defendant in jail and had consulted the minister's 
attorneys, The bullet fora time in Mr. Hamrick's 
possession is the one supposed to have passed through 
Mr. Hinshuw’'s side, The ballet had by 
heing shown to Dr. Dryden. The State had a theory 


en lost after 


that, perhaps, it would have been convenient for the 
witness to lose the bullet, 
The bed, which the preacher and his wife occupied 


the night of the tr sedy, was set np in the court-room 


for the benefit « 


he jurors 
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Fripay, Sertemper 1300. 


Blood drops and imprints; Dr, Geis examined ag 


an expert; the woman in the case, 


Mrs. Emma Hamrick testified to a conversation 
which she heard carried on between her husband and 


Hinshaw, just after the mini er had been carried into 


the parsonage. Mr. Hamric k had asked if it coud 
be possible that Hinshaw’s revolver was used. Hin. 
> did not think it could be, bit 
he asked Mrs. Hamrick to go look in the kitchen 


shaw replied that 


safe, where Mrs. Hinshaw kept the Weapon. She 
looked, but did not tind it there. Mrs. Hamrick ob- 
served three drops of blood hear the edge of the sheet, 
There was a little blood on the pillow. She found a 
bullet in the bed, which she gave to her husband and 
Which he lost. The witness said while Mrs. Hinshaw 
slept at her house she had furnished Mrs. Hinshaw 
With a night-robe Tin story of the tragical night, 
as told by Mrs. Hatrick, Was as follows: 

“Mr. Hinshaw ssid he Was aroused by a nervous 
start on the part of his wife. Ile heard an exclama- 
Hon and at the same time there was a pistol shot 
His wife cried : “Oh, Will, is that you?" He jumped 
er through 
dining-room. His 
: haud on him and 
suid: «Is this you, Will?” and he replied : ‘Go to bed, 


fror © bed y r i 
nthe bed and foaght with an intrad 
the cast room and out into the 


wife came to him there, put her 
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Thurza.’ Then he and the burglars fought back into 
the east room, and it was there the minister felt the 
stinging sensation which indicated he was shot. It 
was in this room the tall man shot him. It was at 
the Tincher fence that the last shot was fired. At 
one time in the dining-room both men had hold of 
him, but he broke the hold of one of them, and threw 
him against the wall. The minister said the thought 
ocenrred to him that they both were about to be 
murdered, but he did not remember calling for help.” 


Cyrus M. Callahan distinctly recalled that tracks 
made by him were plainly discernible. He went to 
the parsonage about 7 o'clock on the morning of the 
tragedy, He saw a few blood d rops west of the par- 


sonage gate and also observed the bure foot print by 
zor found that 


the side gate. After seeing the ra 
morning near the stable door he told Hinshaw of the 
discovery, and the latter thought from the description 
that the razor belonged to him. The razor Was 
partially opened. The pocket-book was found absout 
thirty feet south of where the razor was picko/d up. 
Mr. Callahan did not see imprints cast of the parson- 


age or near the Tincher fence. 


William Pointer testified to hearing Hinshaw tell 
story Was as former ones, and he 


of his fight, but 


Was not cross-examined. 
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tes Eo MeCardy, a liveryman, swore Hinghaw evidence was inadmissible because there wag no show- 
Pepeated the words: * Will, did you hurt-me?” ate ing that the blood stains Were on the block immedi- 
tribating then te his wife immediately after she ately after the murder and that the analysis would 
jumped ont of bed, He also testified to the actions be improper evidence till it were shown the blood was 
/ of Mrs. Hinshaw in the dining-room, when she threw there within a reasonable time. 
2 her arms around her hushand’s neck, The witness Holding the block of wood in his hand Dr, Geig 
| ras holding the minister's arn while Dr. Dryden was answered Mr. Spaan's questions, From his chemical 
ys the wounds, analysis he had fonnd the stains to be mammalian 
Ad Overman testified harticularly in regard to the ene paatrnerehed ihc g meter ee: 
tracks west of the house near the well, He had gone After a brief sparring the witness admitted that it 
around to that side of the house the night of the was only “possible” the blood was human and Mr, 
murder. He had only seen one strange track, aud Smith, with a smile, remarked «that will do.” 
that was between the xute posts. Several witness 
& have told about ac ing three tracke on the plank walk Prosecutor Gully took the Stand to tell about Saw. 
i near the well, 


ing out the block from the sill of the 
~ the Hinshaw wood-shed, 
James Winstead said the track at the gate was an 
old one. He, was with 
ho track. There 
awacks, 


east window of 


This was on Angust 18th, 


a searching party, but found 


Mrs. Addie Stan! 
was barely enough snow to make 


ey Was at one time 
Mr. Hinshaw's congregation. 


a@ member of 


Some time in March 
following the killing of his wife the preache 


r called 
\ 2 aay at Mrs. Stanley's home and related hig expericnces, 
Janes R. Ward, of ¢ urtersburg, a deputy assessor, ya ed 2 i 
* He said,” began the Witness, in a dramatic way, 
who Mad assessed Hinshaw, heard Hlinshaw say he F 
pnee had 


A na “that he was awakened by a noise, partly ¢ 
* revelver, bat did not know “if those fel- x gach: ‘ x 
: . the falling of small articles, including ke 'y 
it yet. = * 

trousers’ pocket on the floor. Tle had grappled with 
the big burglar. Out by the Tincher fence he felt a 
stinging sensation, although he heard no report. He 


said something like lightning struck him.” 
8 


aused by 


Jows h. 


8, from his 


M Dr. dubo F. Geis had 


au opportunity to give the 
result of his analysis of 


Stains on the window sill of 
The detense insisted the 


the Hinshaw Wood shed 


id THE THAR. 


oTf Tharza had 


lived,” said Mr Hinshaw to the 
he one who did the shooting would be he. 


with 


ste-day, 1 think she knew who did it” 


This conversation betwee n the witness and the de. 


Was in carly March. The minister was at 


an hour and a half,an hour of whieh 


up in Ussing the tragedy. The 


inshaw said he awoke first, 


noise was caused by the fall- 


inet bis trousers y 


the rattling of small poeket 


the fisor 


hat he never heard a shot at any 


Witness, 


Mr. Duncan wanted to Know about a great many 


other thines, puat arly abont inquiries she might 


have nade as to the am ‘ant of money stolen, 


“Twon't te 


son about anything T don’t remem- 
ber.” retorted the a 


thess 


and and her niece overheard the 


ov part of Hinshaw’s story, as 


repeated by the w 
“After Tfelt tly 


tho heavens ind 


inving sensation T looked up to 


ars scemed fur away ; [looked 
to Tineher’s. and his hon ‘ket like a mansion; I 


med like» mansion, too.” 


looked tomy] 


und it 


Mrs, Ellen M 
Tt was very 4 


ed Hinshaw’. undergarment, 
My. she suid. Mos Miller had also 
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washed two nightgowns belonging to Mre, Hinshaw. 
There was blood on the sheet which she washed, 


George W. Miller began the testimony which 
brought in the name of Miss Allie Ferree. Hinshaw 
called on the witness at his place of business aud 
wanted to clear up a “little tale about Allie Ferree 
and I.” «J told him,” said the witness, “that those 
Sort of tales were hard to clear up; that the more 
they were talked about the harder they were to clear 
up.” 

Hinshaw afterwards concluded to have the witness 
before the Coroner, but changed his mind, 


Lennie Rushton, a pretty, red-dressed little girl 
thirteen years old, testified to a visit which Hinshaw 
made to the home of Mra, Bayless, at West Indianap- 
olis, 

“State the position of Mr, Hinshaw and Allie 
Ferree.” 

“They sat on the sofa for half an hour, close to- 
gether. Me had hisarm on the sofa back, just behind 
her.” 


The little girl fixed the date at August 24th of last 
year. Hinshaw came to the house about 9 o'clock in 
the morning in a buggy. Mrs, Winstead, the girl's 
grandmother, had sent Mr. Hinshaw after the child, 


Mrs, May Hufford, nee Winstead, was the next wit- 
ness, She had lived near Miss Allie Ferree’s home. 


Lh Nie VAL, 


Ou September 1, sed, she w a8 unmarried, That 
Me 


band. was « 


event 


who afterward became her hus- 


tus tnd remained till 12 o'clock, 


That night 


e Ferree, according 
uu alley near the Hufford 


home, looked up and down the toad and then to the 
rear. Mrs. Hit 


to the witness 


Ww Was not 


' town at the time. 
“Were vou belore the grand jury? 


“Vos, sir’ 


“Did vou 


ANE aL ¢ 


tion with Tinshaw about 


going before ty 


“Ves, sirs he told me I had bet 
4 aa ter not u 
there.” —- 
“Why ? 
“Well, 


twinetant answer, “he told me if I 
Went 


they did him.” f 


Commed 


I jery they would strip me like 


Hatiord followed his wife. He cor- 


roborated 


of Allie 


ot his wite as te the dppearance 


erree the night of September 10th. 


Odessa Rush; 


Her young girl, was sworn. 
She remembered al certain 
mia went to Danville, Mas 


a short t 


ie lives at 


time when Mrs 


Ferree was sent for 


left. She ey meatter Mrs, Hinshaw 


teand remained fir Some time 


Roscoe Winst 


he saw a woman tia t 


rs. Hufford, swore 
September 16th, in an 
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alley, five feet from the corner of the Hinshaw barn, 
He thonght she had a dark shawl on. She went 
towards the Ferree homestead. Winstead borrowed 
his prospective brother-in-law’s bicyele that night. 


t. He 


spent some time in Bellville at a little game of cards 


Winstead was going to see his own sweethes 


and did uot get home till between 3 and 4 o'clock in 
the morning. When he stepped into the yard he saw 
an object, prestimably a woman, dressed in dark gar- 
ments, She turned south in the al When he 


next saw the “object” it was at Calvin Ferrce's gite. 


The scene following the murder was taken up 
again, Mrs. Mary Breedlove being called. She had 
been awakened by the general alarm. Her story 
differed but little from that of preceding witnesses, 
Hinshaw had suid the first shot awakened him. Mrs, 
Breedlove said, under cross-examination, that she 
could not see her husband's tracks when he left the 
house to go over to Hinshaw's, but she could see the 
tracks made coming back. This would indicate it 
had been snowing considerably a short time after the 


crime. 


William Burris, of Cartersburg, explained how the 


pocket-book lay when found. 


of West Indianapoli 


related what Hinshaw 


Town Marshal Tom Per 
had worked on the case. He 


\ 
{ 


=e 


ee 


ts 
+o THE Tatat. 


hiad said about th 


time. Hinshaw said he was shot 
while out in the street by the slim burglar. He had 


fought with his man through the kitehen into the 
yard. 


Saturpay, Septemnen l4tn, 


; : F ae 
Althea Cornwall testifies; thought she beard re. 
treating footsteps ; the State closes at noon, 


Phe first witness called was Miss Althea Cornwall, 
who was one of the Witnesses for the defense. She is 


a daughter of Benjamin Cornwall, of Hall, Morgan 
county, but at the ; 


rectly across from 


time of the tragedy she lived di- 
; the Hinshaw parsonage, Miss 
Cornwall was awakened on the night of the murder 
by shouts and cries of, “Oh, my God, I'm shot!* 
Her mother told her to go out and see what was the 
Sate A deli a0, vlie'abeurvedia qian dn the 


her fenee, who would raise up and 
then full to the ground, all the 


shadow of the Tin 


time crying: My 


God, Tam murdered, Won't 
The man w: 


anybody come to me 


The ked, or rather crawled, northward, 
Miss € orn wal] 


din young man visiting her that 


evening, and her heart Was filled 


with imisgivis 


She rusher 1 i 
he rushed forth in her night clothes, and asked if it 


Was J T 
The man came near the } 


‘arsonage gate, 
7 i : 
ornwall went back to dress 
she returned, { 


and Miss © 
» after which 


finding the ma 
wing the man, who was Ilinshaw, 
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r Mr. East’s fence. He said he was bleeding to 


death, und asked for a doctor. 

“Where is Mrs. Hinshaw,” asked Miss Cornwall, to 
which question Hinshaw replied that he did not know 
lv explained at the time that some persons had 
entered the house. The last he saw of his wife was 
when she stood by him and beseechingly asked : 
“ Will, is that you?” 

Hinshaw asked*Miss Cornwall to leave him to 
go look for his wife. Miss Cornwall obtained some 
more clothing and then came back to the house, where 
the search for Mrs. Hinshaw is described by her as 
follows; 

“Remembering what Mr. Hinshaw said about 
Thurza, I started around the Jhouse to find her. I 
tried the east and side door, but it was locked, and as 
I started around to the back porch I heard a noise 
and thought that it was made by the robbers that Mr. 
Hinshaw had told me had come on them. But I was 
without fear and determined to go on. The kitchen 
door was open. I was looking for Mrs. Hinshaw. I 
could see the objects in the kitchen, but nothing of 
Mrs. Hinshaw. I went into the dining-room and 
looked at the bed in that room and I remembered 
then that they did not sleep there and went on to the 
: The door between the sitting-room 


sitting-room. 
ned it, In the 


oom was closed and I 0. 


and dining: 
east, or sitting-room, there wus a 


strong smell of 


ene ss 
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powder, and Tinade my way to the west room where 
I remembered they slept. 


The door between the cast and west rooms was 


© room was filled with powder smoke—so 
us almost stifling. I waa looking for 
Mrs. Hinshaw and made my way to the bed. Tt stood 
in the southwest corner of the room, jamb against the 
the wall. The bedding was disarranged, ande ] 
thonght surely IT would find Tharza hiding under the 
feathers. TE felt of the bed and she was not there. 
Then [turned and ran out. T run rapidly, because I 
wanted to find Thurza. Ag I went into the house I 
did not see the body of Thurza, nor did I eee it ag 
T came out. 
Continuing, Miss Cornwall told of the finding of 
Mrs, Hinshaw near the back porch, with her feet on 
the step, us if she had plunged out. She told of the 


attempts to restore life 


the few other 
he few others whe had gathered not realizing that 
she was dead, She testified t : 


to the pastor's wife, she and 


® seeing two foot prints 


in the snow near well 
he snow near the well, and about ten feet from the 


house. She also hear P di 
ou iso heard sounds of disappearing fuot- 


steps when she arrived 
c ed at the parsonage gate B 
Second time. nS a 


“Don't vou know 
pes 4 know it was a hore ora mule running 
south?” asked Me. Spaan. 


ow what caused the sound, The detec- 


t was—” 


tives suid 
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» Never mind, now,” interrupted Mr, Spaan. 


“ Ab, the detectives said something about the sound, 
i? said Mr. Duncan, showing a renewed interest in 


the testimony, 


William J. Cope was recalled, and testified that he 
had called George Miller's attention to the defendant 
going in the gate near the wood-shed several times at 
night, before the tragedy. Mr. Spaan asked if Miller 
and witness did not watch for defendant, and witness 
replied that he “thought not.” Then the notes of 
the grand jury were produced, showing that Cope 
had testified that he and Miller had waited fifteen 
minutes for Hinshaw to come out, and Miller had 
said he saw a woman come forth. 

« Did you not testify before the Coroner,” asked Mr. 
Duncan of the witness, “that you never saw anything 


improper between Hinshaw and any woman ? 
“ Yes, sir,” said Cope. 
“Then what you said then was the truth?” 


“Tt was.” 


which Allie Ferree 


Eli Franklin testified toa 
paid to the parsonage at the time Hinshuw lay abed 
from his wounds. She smoothed his pillow and 


talked to him in a low tone. 


George Dunean, one of the grand jurors, was asked 


what Hinshaw said about bis wife wearing a night- 


| 
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gown, bat there was an objection raised by the de. 
fense, Mr. Duncan was permitted, however, to say 
Hinshaw testitied that his wife did not wear a 


ghigown. The revolver found after the tragedy 
sat: identified as the Property of Hinshaw, and the 
testimony of the defendant before the Coroner was 
read to the jury, 


THE THEORY OF THE DEFENSE. 


( YIARLES W. SMITH, in a forcible manner, out- 

lined the case of the defense, during the after- 
noon of the day upon which the State closed A 
better opening statement has never been delivered in 
Indiana, The points of the case were covered in logi- 
manner, and presented in such a way ae to appear 
e was enabled to 


sreng and undeniable. The S 
of the defense as 


Hind but two flaws in the theory 
~ented by Mr. Smith. The latter said it would be 
wn to the satisfaction of the jury that a strange 
wan was seen on the night of the tragedy, standing 


the parsonage corner, and looking toward the 
house. The witness, who was expected, to testify 
tat he had seen such a man, did uot appear. Mr. 
Smith said it would be shown that there was evidence 
a struggle in the parsonage, but those persons who 
stated they observed signs of a struggle would rot 
say so on the stand and undergo the rigid cross- 
examination of Mr. Spaan as a result. 

The theory of the defense as ontlined by Mr. 
Smith was “that burglars entered the house, were 


diseovered by Mrs. Hinshaw ; that they shot her while 
I do not mean by that they were of 


(123) 


she was in bed. 


| 
} 


Vanes, ee 


Sine pe 
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or 


necessity professional burglars; they may have beep 
tramps; for aught we can tell they may have been 
residents of this county. That he was awakened by 
the noise und shot; that as he sprang out of bed he 
was shot in the body, the ball entering just below the 


Mn, SrTit Exit aise Cas tus 
& Ey Whee —Indiauapolta New. 


heart, grazing a ri 
> erzing a rib, coming out seven or eight inches 


from where it ente ) 
tere It entered | that he engaged in a struggle 


with the bu 


iglurs During the struggle he was cut. 


They strugeled throusl 
ley strugyled through the house out into the street, 


over near Tincher’ 
1B : Tincher's fence, where he was shot again in 
ne sl er \ i 
houlder, utter which the thieves mude good their 
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escupe, leaving the trousers and razor where they 
« afterward discovered. As to when the pocket- 


book and pistol were placed where they were found, 


the evidence must aid you in forming a theory for 


yourselves.” 

he testimony which was presented afterward was 
outlined by Mr. Smith. The newspapers credited 
ut with saying in his statement that Hinshaw would 


von the stand and-tell his own story to the jury. 


Ile did not say that, however, in speaking, but he 


had said it in an outline of his statement furnished 
the papers the previous day. Mr. Smith closed his 
-tatement with a consideration of the motive sug- 
vested by the State. He said the defense would show 
thut at the time Allie Ferree is alleged to have been 
seen near the parsonage, Hinshaw was in Randolph 
county attending a family reunion, and that at the 
time he went to Indianapolis he did not get ont of his 
buggy and could not have sat on the sofa with Allie 
Ferree, as alleged. 

The defense should have begun’ the introduction of 
testimony the following Monday, which was Septem- 
ber 16th, but the trial was interrupted for five days, 
m Hant, one of the 


because of the illness of Wi 
jurors. During the break in the pri 


ple of the county, and other counties, had ample time 
idence pro- 


dings the peo- 


jer thee 


to talk the case over and cons 


duced by the State. At Danville and in the neigh- 


ae 
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boring community it was thought that Hinshaw had 
been shown to be guilty of the murder of his wife, 
One ald wo xpre i 

Workin expressed the sentiment when she 


said: = They have shown that he i 


guilty but they 
, believed that 
from Hendricks 
county the evidence was treated more deliberately, 


ave not proved it.’ Many, howey 


the evidence was convicting, Awd 


Public sentiment was divided to 2 great extent. Min- 
shaw had many friends who beliews dl that he would be 
acquitted. The Indiana Methodist Conference was in 
session about this time at Indianapolis, The case 


Wis a topic of conversation there. 


Daring the proceedings, Rey. IL L. Talbott made a 


Teport of the stewardship of the Indianapolis West 


District, which includes the churches where Hinshaw 


Preached. In his report, Dr. Talbott suid : 


“After the trage i i 
After the tragedy Hinshaw resumed his charge on 
the Bellville cireui : 


If innocent of the charge for 
aehigldvaworiced i . 
tieh he is now on trial tor his life, our brother needs 


our prayerful sympathy— r is guilty 
"1 nuch more if he is & 
uil 
T have neve 


entertained a doubt of his innocence for 


a ant i i 
moment. [is official members and the body of the 


church believe him innocent. The shadow of the 
tra 


tly thrown aeross the church has done great 


harm; but b re kK 
it by hard work permanent damage to the 


circuit may be prevented.” 


The defendant was ag cheerful when the State 


closed, as when it b 


nu. Ile showed a deep concer: 
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in the proceedings, but he acted as if he believed in 
his heart the result of the trial would be his own 
freedom. He received his friends at the jail and 
during the trial, and he was reminded a hundred times 
that there were some who believed in his inno- 


a dus 
cence. These friends said he would go on the stand 
and tell his story to the jury and everybody would 
believe that he spoke the truth. They believed he 
could explain all questions, doubts, and contradictions. 
The public, which had followed the case from the 


beginning, waited to see what he would say. 


Saturpay, Septemper 21st. 


The defense began by the introduction of character 
witnesses to show that Hinshaw had a good charac- 
ter, previous to the tragedy, and that he lived happily 
with his wife. The State did not spend much time 
in the cross-examination of the character witnesses, it 
being admitted that, so far as the outside world knew, 
Hinshaw and his wife lived together happily, and no 


evil was generally known of him, Fourteen wit- 


nesses were introduced during the morning of the 


first day, all of whom testified in favor of the defend- 
ant. The latter had never been known to have had 
quarrels; bis reputation for peace and quictude was 


good; the church grew under his pastorate, and he 
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Iways treated his wife in a loving and affectionate 
manner, Several of the witnesses said the preacher 
“acted to euch other us lovers.” The 
snococueeall 


and his 


stimony, which was given by 
Hendricks and Randolph coun- 


Hes, was to show that the defendant had little cause 
to wish his wife out of the way. 


vputable residen 


’ 


Th rnoon was Delbert Peck, 


who lives south of Bell 


first witness of the a 


Ile went to the parsot- 
ly, und testified to 
wok lying near the stable. It 


age on the morning of the tr 


seeing the pock 


wis dry, indieatiy 


g that it had been placed there 
recently. Tony White, a fourteen-year-old boy, testi- 


fied to yoing to the parsonage and finding a rocking. 


chair half overturned in the middle of the room. Ie 


righte. 1 i 1 inati 
uted the chair, On crocs examination the boy 
erved no signs of u struggle, no blood 
stains, no broken farni i 

uns, no broken furniture, and the chair he righted 
was leaning against the organ 


said he 


J.C. Walker, known during the trial as “Lum” 


: eee Was Visiting Miss Nettie Mays on the night 
of the ly. He left the Mays’ home between 
1030 and V1 o'clock, and 


served aslim man standing by the Mays’ gate. Mr. 


Walker got his horse a 


as he was leaving he ob- 


and started home, and in pass. 


ing George Miller's et * 
74 tge Millers store he again saw the slim 
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stranger, Mr. Walker passed within ten feet of the 


man who wore a dark coat and a stiff hat. As 


Walker passed the stranger raised his coat collar and 
put his right hand in his pocket, acting in a sus- 
picious manner. Walker rode on and saw no more 
of the man. 

The witness said he knew William East and that 
the latter had said, some time after the tragedy, in 
iss Nettie Mays and a man whose 


the preseneg of 
name he could not recall: “I heard two men run 
south on the road as plain as could be, and if I had 
hud my wits about me I could have got my gun, run 
around and headed them off, getting one or both of 
them.” 

On cross-examination Walker said he thought at 
the time that the mysterious stranger was Eddie 


Cope, who was “ prowlin around,” but afterward he 


learned of his mistake. 


W. C. Swindler was a visitor at the parsonage on 
the morning of the tragedy. The wood was piled 
high above the wood-house sill, so Hinshaw could 
not have reached the sill from the inside and left 
blood stuins thereon. On the morning the pistol was 
found Mr. Swindler was again at the parsonage, and 
he stood within nine inches of where the weapon was 
discovered. Mr. Swindler said he did not believe the 
revolver could have been there and he not have seen 


9 


my 
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it, Mr. Swindler testificd to a conversation which 
he had with William East on the morning of the 
tragedy. 

~ Did not Mr East state to you,” was asked on 
dircet examination, “that he heard two men running 
tu the street us plain as could be, and that if he had 
had his thoughts about him, he could have got his 
sun, run aronud and headed them off, getting one or 
P then 
“He did” replicd Mr, Swindler, 
“Did Mr. Ki 


the defense 


both 


hot itso say,” asked Mr. Parker for 


“that he had hunted for tracks in the 


neighborhood, 


as there was not enough snow he 


could find mene? 


wat is what he suid,” was the answer of the 


Witness 


ed that Mr. East, while on the stand 
** for the State, testified that he heard no 
one ranning und that th. 


e Was not sufficient snow on 
the ground to leave tracks, 


Rev. Shelhy ‘T. ( 
Methodist churc 


ooper, a retired minister of the 
‘h, living in the Cherry Grove district, 
testified that Hinshaw and his wite “acted toward 


4 man and woman would be expeeted 
had been m 


each other g 


to uct whe 


ved bat ten days or so.” He 


recited the incidents ct Hinshaw’s visit to the Cherry 
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Grove church, and said it was at the suggestion of 
Mr. Hinshaw that the preacher and his wife returned 
to Bellville the fatal night. The first question which 
Mr. Spaan asked on cross-examination, was: 

“Mr. Cooper, you are deeply interested in the out- 
come of this trial, are you not?” 

“Yes, Lam,” replied the old man with decision. 

“Were you not.so much interested that you carded 
the newspapers about it, and in one card said that 


‘the ecclesiastie court is the highest court in the uni- 


verse? 

“Tlow did you find that out!” asked the witness. 

“Never mind how I found it out, Answer my 
question, please.” 

The defense jumped up, and Mr. Dunean and Mr 
Smith in unison demanded that if the State had any 
such evidence on hand to produce it and allow it to 
be read. A letter which Mr. Cooper wrote to a local 
paper was then read, in which he said what was ageribert 
to him by Mr. Spaan, adding to it, “its constitunion 

The letter was aimed at 
ng Mr. Hinshaw before he 


stands above all others.” 
those who were convi 
was indicted. Mr. Cooper admitted that he wrote the 


letter, 


Mrs. Martha Cooper was put on the stand, and she 


corroborated the statements of her husband, at the 


same time speaking well for THinshaw’s character. 


BIRD 


THRO Ob DEFENSE, 


Monpay, Septemper 23n 


More ch 


mond, testifies 


ter witnesses; Dr. J. It, Weist, of Itich- 


Jacob MeCown, of Bellville. was s witness who had 


never heard any evil spoken of Hinshaw, On the 
night of the tragedy Mr. MeCown was awake owing 
to anxiety because of the illnesa of a daughter, 


About midnight, Mr. McCown heard foot-steps of 


persons, going toward the parsonage. Te was at the 
parsonage during the morning, walked near where 
the pocket-book was foand, but did not observe it. 
Dr. AM. Strong was recalled, and he added to the 


testimony regarding Linshaw’s character. 


Dr, Strong testified to examin 


ig Hinshaw and wife 
after the tragedy. Mes. Hinshaw lay on a cot in the 
dining-room, with her t crossed. The Doctor 


examined the feet to see if the 


were cold, and at the 


same time the left foot, which lay on the right, was 
removed On Mrs. Uinshaw’s left hand there was « 
bruise. The pillow was bloody trom the gunshot 
wound, the bruise on the back of the head having 
uot bled much. On the defendant's left arm there 
were four distinct bruises, ‘Three were on the outside 
amd the other on the jusi« 


iting that they were 
the result of a grip of a hand, Dr. Strong did not 
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think it possible that Hinshaw made the bruises 
himself. 

The first thing which Mr. Spaan did upon cross- 
examination was to produce Dr, Strong's evidence be- 
fore the Coroner, in which he said he “made no 
examination of Mrs. Hinshaw’s lower extremities.” 
In the grand jury inquiry Dr. Strong made no men- 
tion of the bruises on Hinshaw’s arm, nor did he 
speak of the incident in the two statements made to 
the Coroner, Ou direct examinution Dr. Strong 
stated the bruises were on the outside of the defend- 
aut's arm, but Mr. Spaan led him to say they were on 
the inside of the arm, and the doctor asked to correct 


his former statement. 


Mr. Spaan tried very hard to get the Doctor to say 
that after the tragedy he had said, “some of you 
level-headed fellows go out and hunt for tracks.” 
The Doctor finally admitted that he made some such 
He said he burned a portion of Hinshaw’s 


statement. 
undersbirt and had the remainder washed. 


On re-direct examination Mr. Duncan took Dr. 
Strong’s evidence before the Coroner, and reading 
from it, askeil if the statement, “T made ne examina- 
tion df Mrs. Hinshaw's lower extremities,” was made 
in regard to an examination for wounds. Dr, Strong 
replied that it was, The Doctor explained that he 


had made no mention of bruises to the Coroner for 
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ason that he regarded them at the time un. 


Important, 


O. HL Barnhill, of Winchester, Coroner of Hen- 
dricks county, at the time of the tragedy, was intro- 
duced by the defense for the purpose of showing that 
he did not “pin his flag to the masthead of the de- 
8 cl 


ted hy the State. It was shown by the 


that the Stute had ample notification of the 


. Tt wus at the suggestion of two de. 


* that the body of Mes. Hinshaw was exhumed 


and the post-mortem held. The examination was de- 
jayed in order that the State might have an expert 
Present, but no one appeared, Mr. Barnhill eaid the 
State had not been represented, except by him,at all of 


the investigations. He testified to visiting the parson. 
age after the tra 


gedy and being given a bullet which 


was found outside the front door, He testified to the 


hole made by i i 
nade by the bullet, which was downward and out 


ward, going throug 
going through in such a manner that a revolver 


would have to be 
ave to be held almost directly downward in 


order to duplicate it. Mr, Sp: 


an began on cross-ex- 
amination by : ; 

: ic u by asking Mr, Barnhill what be had done 
with the personal effects of Hinsh 


ve. 
“What did you do with the 


wort” 
“T put itin Mr. Parker's sate.” 


What ait ; 
hat did you do with the pillow in evidence?” 


“T put it in the County Fair Building safe.” 
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“ Accessible to Mr. Parker?"” 
“Ye 


It was the same with the revolver and pocket-bo« 


, Mr. Barnhill did not see the undershirt worn by Hin- 


shaw 

“Mr. Gully, the prosecutor, made out a list of these 
articles, did he not, and asked you for them” 

“He did, but I thought at the time they rightfully 
‘longed to Mr. Hinshaw.” 
Mr. Barnhill was asked to describe the post-mortem 


examination, which he did. 
© The post-mortem was held at Winchester, then,” 


began Mr. Spaan, without the State being repre- 


sented. 

© That is about right.” 

Mr. Barnhill testified that Hendricks county had 
not paid the expenses of the post-mortem, and it was 
understood by him that the friends of Hinshaw had. 
He said Mr. Hinshaw readily agreed to the examina- 
tion, when it was suggested to him as a possible 


means of eettling the talk over the case. 


Mrs. Emma Hamrick was recalled and she repeated 


much of her former testimony. She said Hinshaw 


were loving and affectionate to each othe: 
ation Mr. Spaan asked Mrs, Hamrick 


and wife 
On cross-examin 
the testimony of Miss Worrell, she had not 


if, since 
arker, in which she 


held a eonversation with Mrs. M 
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(Mrs. Hamrick) said that if she and Mrs. Marker 
would yeon the stand they could impeach the testi 
mony of Miss Worrell regarding the remarks concern- 
ing “going down to see where the two men were 
. n ; Mrs, Hamrick would not deny the conversa. 
lon, but 


> thought it was not correctly stated. 

. nT 2 f . 
Nathan T. Butts, J. S, Blair, of Lynn; Matthew 

H. Ruby, ex-County Treasurer; BF. Willmore, a 

farmer; and Robert McKinney, all of Randolph 


county, testified to the good name which Hinshuw 
had borne while he lived there, 


Dr. J. R. Weist, of Richmond, was the main wit- 


ness 


e afternoon, and his examination consumed 
nearly all of the time. Dr. Weist is @ graduate of 
Jefferson College. The 


his evidence. Dr 


rfense places great stress on 
is Weist, upon direct examination by 
Mr. Smith, outlined his experie ; 


nee a8 a surgeon, 
welling upon "pe 


: his experience during the war. The 
hvete State » i i 
wr stated the particnlars of the post-mortem, 
sini d been given. He was asked in 
: ird to his familiarity with corebral localization 
aid he had me Y ; 
oo . had met Horsely and Ferrier, two noted 
tritis! hy sieis a 
e ‘ plysieians, and heard them lecture. He said 
1e profession was not unanimous upon the subject of 


a. Tn practice many failures are met in 
ocuting the motor area, é 


which have already 


localization, 
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om your experience and your knowledge, do 


i think it possible,” asked Mr. Smith, “that Mrs. 


Hvshaw could walk and speak after receiving the 


wound you described?” 

~ It was possible.” 

ly, Weist then recited the circumstances of three 

sin his own experience where the motor urea had 

wen penetrated, and yet the injured person survived 

One was a soldier who was’ shot during the war. He 
as not unconscious, andyhe walked and talked, but 

Another was that of a negro 


Jost his sense of sight. 


woman, who was shot through the head and lived, to 


the Doctor's knowledge, for several years. Recently 


ve had a case where a young man was shot through 


the brain, and is alive and was unconscious but a short 


time. Such results ure exceptions, however. 
» began on the Doe- 


On eross-examination Mr. Sy. 


tor cautiously. One of his first questions was: 
“How mue| 
post-mortem examination ?” 
“T received $125.” 
“By whom were you paid?” 
“By a Mr. Thompson, of Winchester.” 
“Tle was acting 
was he not?” 
“T do not know.” 
“What do you get for coming he 
“TL haven't got anything yet,” was the answer 


h did you receive for conducting the 


as an attorney for the defendant, 


reas a witness?” 
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* You expect to present a bill?” 
“Ido.” 


Further Dr, Weist said it wa 


s improbable that a 
persiuy Wounded as was Mrs, Winshaw should be able 
to walk and talk, but that was about all the comfort 


tate gained from his presence on the stand. 


Samuel G.-C 1 rs. 
a G. Campbell, of Salem, testified to being+ 
near the parsonag 


; A 
ly, wne ching hi i 
yy und, hitching his horse, he went into the house. 


table the morning after the trag- 


He saw nothing 
Te saw nothing ou the anow ness the stable door, 


Returning late 1 
arning tater, he stepped on the razor and picked 
ip, at the same time seeing the pocket-book lyin 
about two feet away, sai 


Trespay, Septemner 247u, 


Dr. Albert FE. Sterne, of Indianapolis, who has made 


& specialty of brain. s: 
I YY of brain surgery and nervous disea 


testified that it nal . 
ed that it would have been possible for Mrs. 


pa : > have walked and talked after being in- 
ae ee, Dr, Ste tne suid he accepted the 

y ebral localization, He did not think it 
man to injure himself as the State 


did. | inati 
On cross-examination Dr. - 


possible for a sane 


alleged Tinsha 


Sterne was que 
iestioned at length by Mr, Spaan regard- 


ing his experience, br 
erience, but the Doctor had spent several 


years in P 
y im study, and he made a good witness for the 


defense, 
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J.T. Oyler, of Randolph county, a brother of 
Thurzu Hinshaw, visited the preacher and his wife 
and testified they appeared happy. He testified to 
the finding of the pocket-book, which he said was not 


On cross-examination Mr. Spaan had 


wet or dump. 
tle witness to place a pocket-book on the floor in the 


position in which the Hinshaw pocket-book was found. 
Mr, Oyler was thereon dismissed, for he placed the 
jocket-book at such an angle that the State claimed 


snow would not stick to it. 


F. G. Cooper living five miles south of Bellville, 
was at the parsonage after the tragedy, and searched 
around the stable, but he did not see the pocket-book 
Alvin Buchanan testified 


lying where it was found. 
that on the fatal night there was but little snow on 


the ground. 


Mrs. Matilda Cornwall, of Morgan county, living’ at 
ellville at the time of the tragedy, was placed on 
She was awakened by the shots, appar- 
She jumped from her bed, 
She saw a man get- 


the stand. 


sutly two of them. 
opened the door and looked out. 
ting up from the ground near the Tincher fence. 


“Did you observe anything else ¢ 
“T thought I saw two men apparently trying to get 


away from the man on tle ground.” 
Mra. Cornwall could not locate by description where 


she saw the two men. 
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Mee ual : ; 

firs, Cornwall described the incidents of the oc- 
. an. Hinshaw cried, “Oh, my God, IT am mur- 
ered.” and sunk ‘to the ground. Mrs. Cornwall Te- 


turned to the house ¢ . 
in house and when she returned the two 
taen hind dis 


veared. There were several by the 


Hinshaw whe 
of Hinshaw when Mrs, Corawall and her daugh- 
ter urrt : 


On cross-examin 


on Mrs, Cornwall said there was 


light © skife’ of 
5 Pf snow 2 eat 
ae how on the ground that night 


Was questions ° , i 
iestioned closely regarding the time, loca: 


Hons and distances, 

~ You won't swe iti 

nC swear positively that you saw to men 

going uway 1” z : 

“T don't like to.” 

a You didr A 

dnt swear regardj 
garding the two 

the grand jury?" ae 


*T wasn't sure.” 


“Will you swear to it now 2” 
“Not certain think I 


aw them,” 


state in a eonversati . 
Marker that if Mrs eras ton-oeith: (Mis 


© Did you not 
Tincher 

z cher had se. 

you did nots” 1 seen pa men. ther 


‘Tena 
remember saying no such thing.” 


“Did you 
you not say itiv 
lok Say positively to Albert Johnson in 


the Leader offic 
ter office at Martinsville i 
RCO mae! isville that you did not see 


“Tdon't know Mr 


saying that.” 


Johnson, and I don't remember 


B. i 
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‘The defense took Mrs. Cornwall in hand and Mr. 
Dunean asked: 

“It is your best impression that you saw two men?’ 

Mrs. Cornwall replied that it was still her im- 


pression that she saw two men. 
“Was not that impression so well fixed in your 


mind,” asked Mr. Duncan, “that you told several 
persons that you saw two men?” 


“Tt was.” 
“Did you not take the Coroner and Mr. Parker to 


the place where you saw the twe ment” 


“I did.” 


F. C. Faught, of Winchester, testified to seeing the 
defendant at the Hiushaw reunion September 10-12, 


1893, at the time the State intimated Allie Ferree 


vi 


ited the parsonage. 


Miss Nettic Mays testified to the good name of the 


defendant and to the growth of his church. She re- 
g William East, in the presence of 
had had 


membered hearin 
“Lum” Walker and herself, say that if he 
his thoughts about him after the shooting he could 
have got his gun und got one or both of the two men 


he heard ,unning south. 


ars surveyor of Hendricks 
testified to the de- 


John R, Trotter, four ye: 


county, and a friend of Hinshaw, 


fendant’s good character. 
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Prod A. Comingore, of Indianapolis, a surgeon of 


forty y 


ars experience, Who was an assistant surgeon 
he war, testified to his experience with inju- 
the brain, Mr, Smith framed a Lypothetical 
- embodying the description of the wound 
v death of Mrs, Hinshaw and asked 
uldd 


possible for a woman injure 
in ruch a manner to walk aud talk. The Doctor 
tit would not be impossible. Mr. Smith 
then asked ina similar question if @ sane man could 
i as Hinshaw was injured. The witness 
at he did not believe 


answered 


@ sane man could doit, 


le scene of the trial was produced 
When the Doctor was turned over to the State for 
cross-exataination, and Mr. Spaan faced the witnes 


and usked impressively 


“A hypothetion 


tion, Doctor: Suppose that # 
man who had murdered his wife, a minister of the 


gospel. who stood with unblemished character and re- 


spected hy all, awoke to t 


* realization that he had 


murdered his wife at an ¢ rly hour in the morning, 


and that disgrace and the gallows stared him in the 
do you not think it 
condition might inflict in- 
self such us have been described ? 
uly everybody 


y turned their eyes toward Hin- 
W, bat the def. ndant 


face; under these circumstar 
possible that aman in tha 


juries to 


” 


did not change color, keep- 


ng his eyes fixed “pou the witness, The question 
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vas followed by a silence, and there came @ sigh of 
relief when the Doctor replied doubtfully : 
“Le might.” ; 
: 4 tune 
The Doctor explained that a person would qui 


der the pain of the first wounds. 


re, ef 8, Wi ster, sister of Mrs. 
Mrs. Lillie Phillips, of inchester, sist f : 
in jons existing ve- 
Hinshaw, testified to the happy relations existing : 
tvatili ; jd Thurza was no 
hveen Hinshaw and wife. She said Tharza was 


in the habit of sleeping in a night robe. 


y, and 
Ottie Oyler, a farmer of Randolph county, 


testified to the friendly and 


e Mrs. Hinshaw, - 
brother to Mrs. If ae a) 


oving-relations which existed betwee 
her husband, the defendant. 


i E . Hine 
Mrs. J. R. Trotter, an acquaintance of Mrs. 


i ypy relation © 
shaw, testified to the seeming hay e re eye 
ietween Hinshaw and his wife. 4 aa Risso 
ited Mra. Trotter, but did not wear a MBI 
ted Mrs. , 


although offered on 


isting 


e by Mrs. Trotter. 


Allie Ferree, living at 
Linnie Rush- 
Ilinshaw 


via Bayliss, sister of 
ficld street, was called. 


her at the only time 
and a cousin, Cora 


No. 76 Sprit 
ton was stopping with . 
iss Ferree was there 
called. Miss Ferree was the : 
Edwards. Mr. Hinshaw came 
to Bellviile. ot 
et ont of the buggy? 


wy Linnie Rushton, 


who was to be taken 
“Did Mr. Hinshaw ¢ 
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ir; he did not. He told me he was after the 
ihe declined to come in, got the little 
(took her to the buggy. We were at 
dinner when Mr. Hinshaw arrived, 


Mrs, Cora Edwards, 145 North State avenue, Indian- 
“polis, corroborated Mrs Bayliss’ statements, that 
ffi 
child 


haw did not enter the house upon calling for the 


“Did he come in the sitting-room, sit on a settee 
with Allie Ferree, and put his arm on the back of the 
sofa?” 


“Tle did not, He did not enter the house.” 


Miss Florence Watker, living a mile west of Bell- 
ville, was a character witness who testified to the 
happy relations between Hinshaw and his wife, 


Edward Breedlove, of sellville, was sworn, He 
Was at home on th 
akened by the shots, He went to the parsonage. 
There was very little snow on the ground, “about like 
Mr. Breedlove saw 


it tying on the floor. Went out to hunt 
for tracks but could find none 


night of the tragedy and he was 
w 


In answer to a ques- 


tion put for the purpose of impeaching Mr. Marker, 
Breedlove said Mark 


intil a half hour after 


‘id not arrive on the scene 
others, After a half hour's 
ound near the gate, It was 


search a fresh track w 
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4 track not made by a bare fagt but by a heavy shoe. 
Wood was piled a foot above the sill. He did not 
vbserve a pocket-book near the stable. 


Dr. Dryden, of Clayton, was recalled. He testified 
to the good character of defendant. Te urrived at 
parsonage about 2 o'clock. 

“Was your attention called that night to finger 
marks on the left arm of the defendant?” 

For thirty minutes Mr. Smith and Mr. Spaan 
argued upon the udmissibility of Dr. Dryden's an- 
swer. The court held that the doctor might answer, 
aud he said he had observed the bruises, his attention 
being called to them by Dr. Strong. 


The defense called Mrs. Sarah T. Oyler, mother of 
the murdered wife of the defendant. Her voice 
trembled a trifle when she suid her daughter and Hin- 
shaw had been “amiable, affectionate, and true to 
each other.” The aged parents of the defendant wept 
and his eyes filled with tears. Mrs. Oyler said her 
daughter did not, asa rule, sleep in a night robe, and 
that Hinshaw was in Randolph county September 
10th and 11th attending a family reunion. Meredith 
Hinshaw, a brother of the defendant, testified to the 
happy family relations. He testified to W. E. HHin- 
shaw’s presence at the family reunion. 


One of the saddest scenes of the trial was when the 
aged mother of the defendant tremblingly walked to 
10 
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the stand to testify in behalf of her “baby” son, 
Her lips quivered, her voice trembled, anshe looked 
her son who buried his face in his hands, Mr. 
1 Mr Spaan withdrew from the room. Mr. 
ducted all of the examination. The 
mother was asked as to the relations existing between 


her son and his wife, and she replied ; 

“Udon't hardly know how to tell it. They never 
neglected each other, and were always happy.” She 
told of his life on the farm and his school days, and 
related the date of the Hinshaw family reanion at 


Mtr 


‘tin Randolph county, 


who preached there, grandmother?” asked 


Mr. Duncan, 

* William,” she answered, turning an affectionate 
look on the man who was standing in the shadow of 
the gallows 


Jacob B. Hinshaw, the defendant's father, testified 
to about the same state of facts as did his wife. He 


is seventy-two years old, and has lived in Randolph 
county about all his lite, 


Wepsespa Y, SEPTEMBER 25TH. 


The defense closes; the man Walker saw; the last 
of the testimony, 
Rev. Sampson Tincher, of Bellville, at one time 


presiding elder of the district, was called by the de-" 
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“treated each 


fense. He said the defendant and wi 
other as husband and wife first class.” The deferd- 
aut’s reputation was all that “(a man could desire.” 
On the night of the tragedy Mr. Tincher heard a shot 
and afterward groans and cries. He did not go out 
because he was in a physical condition which would 
not allow any excitement. 

On cross-examination Mr. Tincher identified his 
sworn statement to the Coroner and Mr. Spaan asked 
ho more questions, for in that statement Mr. Tincher 
suid he did not hear the shot, and it was his wife that 
awakened him. 

The stenographer read the testimony given by Mrs. 
Tincher, who stated she had lived in Bellville for ten 
years, and bas known the defendant three years. 
Hinshaw she thought to be a good man, and she 
never observed him neglectful or harsh to his wife. 
Mrs. Tincher was awake on the night of the tragedy. 
She heard the shuffling of feet in the road by the side 
of her house, which is also by the side of the parson- 
age. Mrs, Tincher heard groans and a voice, but she 
could not distinguish anything which might have 
been said. The shuffling of feet and the voice were 
followed by a pistol shot, There were groans heard 
after the shot was fired. Mr. Spaan did not examine 
Mrs. Tincher at length, depending upon the differ- 
ences in her deposition and Coroner's evidence to,. 


damage her testimony. 
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Mrs. [du Baker testified that she lived a half mile 
south of the villy 


at the time of the tragedy. That 
night she heard a huggy going south, driven at a 


rapid speed. On cross-examination she said she wag 


on the night of the tragedy with the tooth and 
earache, 


She was not certain, but thought it was 
about 1 o'clock when the baggy passed. 


Mrs. Cynthia Milligan, a small and aged weman, 
living two blocks south of the Hinshaw parsonage, at 
Bellville, was placed on the stand: She said on the 
night of the t 


rly she heard a shot and a ery, and 
arose, calling her son and young man boarding with 
her. A few minutes later Mra. Milligan heard a 
person running west 


Mr. Spaan took up Mrs. Milligan's statement before 


the Coroner, in which she 


suid the footsteps migl 
have been those of a horse, but she denied having 


said that, She said she could not suy to the Coroner 


twas at a horse, Ma, Spann askeil, several ques- 


tions regarding diffores 


Mrs. M wy Was a very bright witness for a weman 


of seventy-four years 


res in hep statements, but 


On re-direct © 
Dunean had Mrs, Milligan de 


mination Mr. 


scribe exaetly where she 


lived from the Hinshaw parsonage, which showed that 


if the burglars ran eouth, us Hinshaw said they did, 


the Monrovia road, as Mes, Baker's evi- 
dence indicated t} 


and taki 


ey did, 


“y tust have passed Mrs, 
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Milligan’s home, Mrs, Milliga 


San Was excused 
a majority it was a Surprise when Mr, Dunean an- 
nounced that the defense rested. 
The State began the rebuttal by readir 
dence of Mrs. Tincher made to the Corner, 


% 


she said the first thing she heard ny 
tragedy was the pistol shot: that «hs 
the time and heard no other n 


Was awake 9 


Oise. 


William Kivite, “Lam” Walker 
“worn, and testified that Walker said 
tysterious stranger on the 
front of George Miller's te. He also 
being present when Willian Fast 
Known that the burglars rans. 
his gun, run sround and got on 
The State emphasizes that Mr. East 
known” 


Was 


said 
the burglars ran south, wi 
claims he said if he had had his thoughts about him 
he could have got the two men he 
south. 


heard running 


Mrs. Marker testified to & conversation held one 
week previous with Mrs, Hamrick, the latter culling te 
talk with Mrs. Marker regarding the evidence of Eva 
Worrell. Mra, Hamrick ws sindignuant that Miss Wor 


rell should have contradicted her and Mrs. Marker, 
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sand to 


"ER 


_— 


ean 


- 


STIRS mer nang 
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John Hammond, a farmer living near Bellville, 
testified to William East's good reputation for trath 
and veracity, Then came the surprise which the 
State has held back for a last blow. 


George Miller, a storekeeper and the postinaster of 
Bellville, was introduced, 

“Did you see * Lum’ Walker the night of (he trag- 
edy!” asked Mr. Spaan, 

“T did.” was the answer, 

“Under what circumstances?” 

“Thad just locked up my store and put the keys 
in my pocket. I stepped into the street to ge home 


and passsd * Lum” Walker going west. As he passed 
Tturned up my overcoat collar and put my band in 
my pocket. I did not speak.” 

“Tow long have you known Mr. Walker?” asked 
Mr. Duncan, wheu lis turn came to talk. 

“ Ever since he was born,” replied Mr, Miller. 

“And you did not speak to him?” 

“No, sir.” 


“That is all.” 


“You mentioned the incident the hext morning, 
did you not?” asked Mr, Spaun 


“Yes: [told ‘Lum’ Walker that it was me who 
passed him,” replied Mr, Miller. 

“Did uot Mr. Parker, uf the defense, try to get 
you to say it was on the evening a day before tie 
tragedy that you passed Mr. Walker on the road?” 
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Objection was made to this question and it was not 
answered. Mr, Miller was excused. 


Cal Little, a farmer living near Bellville, testified 
to William East’s reputation for truth and veracity. 
Ile said East told bim that if he bad knowa that the 
burglars ran south, as stated by Hinshaw, he could 
have headed them off. a 

John Demal testified that East told him the morn- 
ing of the tragedy that he did not hear anyone run- 


ning away. 


“Lum” Walker, whose right name it might be 
stated ia John Columbus Wulker, was recalled by the” 


defense, 
“ Was the man you saw in the road on the night of 


the tragedy Mr. Miller?” asked Mr. Duncan. 


“Tt was not.” 
“Is Mr, Miller the man who pulled up his overcoat 


collar and put his hand in his pocket?” 


“ He is not.” 
Mr. Walker again described the mysterious stranger 
he saw; said he knew Mr. Miller well, and stated 


positively that it was not Mr. Miller that he saw. 


So the defense closed without putting Hinshaw on 
the stand, that he might tell his story to the jury. 
reneral surprise that Hinshaw did not tes- 


There was 
tify, but he was kept off after a consultation of his at- 


2 


ne eine 
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torneys, They said his statement to the Coroner was 
his story of the tragedy, and he could do no better, 
The friends of Hinshaw were surprised, but they did 
not desert him becatse of the fact. Those who had 
believed in a doubtful tanner that Hinshaw wag 
guilty, felt sure of it when it was announced that he 
had not testified. There is little doubt but his failure 
to stand the examination, had mach to do with in-* 


creasing the public sentiment against him. 


Tf Hinshaw is innocent of the crime for which he 
hus been convicted, can a more trying position be 
agined than that in which he was placed? Tis at- 
torneys say he does not know all the incidents of that 
direful night on which his wife met her death—that 


itis a dreadful dream to him. He remembers bur- 
glars, recalls x figh 


ima 


t, has a faint recollection of what 
transpired, yet the incidents « 


f that night are not 
sufficiently impressed on hi 


* mind to allow him to 
recite the particulars, The defense did not dare to 
and, knowing the State would 


So Hinshaw sat during the 


have him go on the st 
have no Merey on him, 
closing hours of the tri 
could not talk, or as 
speak, Which? 


al, a8 an innocent man who 


® guilty man who dared not 


MR. GULLY FOR TIE STATE. 


‘UE argument in this puzzling case wag com- 

menced-on the morning of Thursday, September 
z6th, by Otis E. Gully, prosecutor of Hendricks 
county. Mr. Gully's argument was logical and well 


Oms EB. Gvity,— Indianapolis News. 


i ; she ke ther 
delivered, and during the seven hours he spoke t , 
was little evidence of weariness on the part of jur: 


udience. He covered every point of the evider 
ora % 


In this story of the case it will be impossible ai ' 
the full text of the arguments, for each would fill a 


. ae a 
volume much larger than this. The line of each 
(153) 
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argument will be attempted with special attention 
ig urguments of either side. 


Mr. Gally began by reciting his duty a8 prosecutor 
and the daty of the Jury to weigh carefully the evie 
tence. Tle referred briefly to the murder of Mrs, 
Hinshaw and said the only living witness to that 
tragedy had failed to tell a story which could be be- 
Heved. Te said that every physical fact, every estab- 
ished and undisputed circumstance, comes up to 


brand the statements of Hinshaw as false. He said 
the defendant had vainly endeavored to hide behind 
two imaginary burglars. Mr. Gully said burglars 
Property and not the blood of an innocent 
woman, He said the guilt or innocence of the de- 


fendant hinges Upou oue pomt—if there were bur- 


glars at the parso 


© the night Mra. Hinshaw was 
killed Hinshaw must be innocent, but if the evidence 
showed there were no burglars then he must be 
guilty. The prosecutor then began the consideration 
of the State’s evidence, to show there were no bur- 
glars at the parsonage that night. He dwelt upon the 
absence of tracks, but one well-defined track being 
found. He suid the Witnesses for the defense had 
said the conditions were hot favorable to tracks that 


hight, and he met this by ask 
, '¥ asking why, the y 
looking for them? Piet ma 


Mr. Gully said the defense had 


5 offere 
ae phe ered to prove that 


Were found within the parsonage, 
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but only one small boy could be found who saw one 
thing indicating disorder, and this boy saw nothing 
tore than a chair half overturned, which might have 
heen doue by excited neighbors. Mr. Gully said the 
evidence all showed there were no blood stains, no 
broken furniture, no unlocked doors or windows about 
the parsonage. The defense promised to produce a 
man, he said, who saw a man watching the parsonage 
upon the night of the tragedy, but he had not been 
introduced. The evidence that men were heard run- 
ning away from the parsonage, according to Mr. Gully, 
wus uncertain. Mrs. Milligan, he said, heard -feot- 
steps dfter the shootirfg, which might havo been caused 
by a horse, but which more likely were caused by Mr. 
East going for the doctor. Mrs. Cornwall would not 
swear that she eaw two men. Miss Althea Cornwall 
thought she saw feet disappearing around the parson- 
age barn. 

“That,” said Mr. Gully, “is the extent of the evi- 
dence introduced by the defense to show that there 
were burglars in the house.” 7 

According to Mr. Gully the medical expert testi 
mony favored the State, tending to show that Hin- 


shaw’s claim that his wife moved and talked after be- 


ing shot, was false. Drs, Fletcher and Morrison 


had testified that she could not have moved, while 
Drs. Sterne und Comingore said it was highly im- 
probable, Hinshaw’s statements regurding what had 


be MA GULLY POR THE STATE, 


awakened hin were tuken up and considered at 


To Dr. Dryden he said it was a move. 
ment of the bed clothing; to Mra, Stanley he said 
"owas his keys falling from his pocket; to an. 
other witness he sud his wife called him, and to 
others he said he did not know what awakened him, 
Phe Hinshaw bed was placed before the jury, with 
tle Pillow upon whieh Mrs Hinshaw was shot, lying 
Merean, Mr. Gully took the revolver in his hand 
and showed how a burglar would have to reach over 
the sleeping body of the husband and hold the re- 


volver close te e pillow; 
lose to the pillow in order to leave the powder 


stains on it, 


id wound Mrs, Hinshaw ag she was, 
demic, 

A skull was placed on the. pillow, and it was demon- 
strated that Mrs, Hins 


v must have been _yest- 
= With her face in the pillow at the time she was 
shot, for the bullet entere. i i 

: ye bullet entered on the right side and the 
PMlow was powder-stained. Mr Gully pulled off his 


, and palled on the fragment of the red under. 
shirt worn by Hinshaw, 


The shirt showed where 


the ballets Which wounded Hinshaw had entered 


Mr. Gully showed how the revolver might have been 


tes in order to cause the wounds. He said Hinshaw 
tad stated he thought he was shot while by the 

ech While grappling with the burglar. 

3 dully said it w 

ti ly said it would have been impossible for this 
irglar to have done the shooting, and he wanted to” 


how how ag 
knc OW y One 1 shoot Hinshaw 
t second bury), ras to shoo I 


Tincher fence 
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u the breast while he was hugging the other bur- 
glar. Mr, Gully said it was evident that Hinshaw had 
wounded himself. 

“Consider the situation on that direful night, Here 
isa man who has killed his wife in cold blood. He is 
a minister of the gospel. The dawn of another day 
will call for an explanation. Driven by desperation, 
he is compelléd to make ready an answer. He sees 
the gallows before him. The lips of his wife are 
sealed, but her dead body is on his hands. Tell me, 

<tthen, will you, that he will pot prefer ten days’ sick- 
ness rather than the gallows or the penitentiary. No 
wonder he told Joe Alexander that he saw one shot 
directed toward Thurza, and that he thinks she got it. 

“From the evidence they have produced, it would 
indicate that they are trying to make you believe 
that some one put that pistol and pocket-book where 
they were found, some time after the tragedy had 
been committed. But who was the first one to sug- 
gest what weapons had been used in the strnggle? 
Mr. Hinshaw told Tom Hamrick, Emma Hamrick 
und Nettie Mays to look for his revolver and razor. 
Ile knew they were out of their usual place. He 


knew to what use they had been put. He knew 


where they were.” 

During his argument Mr. Gully referred to the 
blood stains on the inside of the wood-honse window- 
sill, and the testimony of the defense to the effect 


VOR THE STATE, 


the wood was piled 


Ch above the» Hoe asked hy the man who baa 


rthe one who had hanled jt 
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Y, “that he saw a 
the not go back to 


» Kentlemen, his one * 


llowed for the defense on 


\i R, E.G. HOGATE : 
the next day. The feature of Mr. Hogate’s 


‘gament war his earnestness, He showed by every 


man who, the defense 
loving and kind. Te 
knew fall well when 
t Tharza was shot,” 

viewing the motive which 
dhe said it had been 
t was not the pure, Christian 


thought him, nor was te 


rentence that he firmly believed Hinshaw to be inno- 


ospel should. Mr, Gully 


“Why did not the detonse Place Allie Ferree on 
the stand and 


rw ohert 


say to you here, gentle. 
Men, that all was Pp 


vier between her and the defend. 
ant?” 


‘Hrered i such 
cont, and his strang argument was delivered in 
‘ Afier op 


ing remarks 


& mauner as to be effect 


was qnoted, show 


the law on circumstantial evidence 


Je when there is 
Mr. 


ing a conviction should only be m 


fendant's guilt 
tot a reasonable doubt of the defendan 
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Hogate said if Minshaw Was convicted an unpar- 
allcled case would be presented to the world, A con- 
\ chan would say to the world that a minister of the 

rs was transformed 
toa demon ina few hours’ time, killed a wife who 
Hind tha en loving and kind to him, with absolutely no 
motive for the crime, ; 


rospel who lived upright for 


Mr. Hogate said the law pre- 
sunied Hinshaw innocent, and there is @ presumption 
arising from the marriuge relations, and the State had 


to overcome both Presumptions, The State asked q 


con vie 


mn. he said, without showing one reason for 
the murder. 
Mr. Hogate ‘ i i 
gate began the consideration of the evidence 


of the case, beginuiug with the track question. He 
said it was in evidence 


that there were no tracks, uor 


voulk re he a Testi 
I there Ix any. Testimony had been given te 


show that Hinshs 
at Hinshaw was hy the Tincher fence and 


that he walked west, 


sn yet the searchers, a few minutes 
iter, could not even find his tracks. Under such cir- 
cumstances e 

Phulstsitees, Mr. Hogate asked, how any significance 
could be placed in the 


glars. He } 
§ ie id the evidence clearly showed that a 
hnmber of witnesses say rf 


failure to find tracks of bur- 


»or believed they saw, men 


running from th 
Le parsonage. 
se. 


Two witnesses had 
'g, and one had advised the other to 


or “they” wer A A 
ee ‘ 3 © quarreling outside, 
Two other witnesses he: 2 i 


heard loud tal 


remain in-door 


ard voi 


Tenuate and scuffling of feet. 
tad heard men running after the shoot- 
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ing, and Mrs. Cornwall said, at the time, she saw two 
then running away. Speaking of the story told by 
Hinshaw, Mr, Hogate said: 

“ But the State tells you the whole thing was con- 
coeted by the defendant; that he murdered his wife, 
and then told his story. Let us look into this asser- 
tion, If the story was manufactured by the defend- 
ant it must have been either at the time he first told 
it, which has always been the same, or he meditated 
on it before the tragedy, having in mind to do the 
deed and set all the properties in hissmind, and made 
up the story. If it had been planned beforehand do 
you suppose a sane man, one capable of concocting 
such a diabolical crime, would have done and left 
things as they were found? Would he have had any 
reason to have carried his wife’s body out of the 
house? Would he not rather have left it in bed? 
Would he have closed the inside doors? Would he 
not rather have left them open? Would he not rather 
have left the outside doors open’, Would he not 
have left evidence of a struggle, as kicking up a rug, 
or knocking over more chairs? Would he not have 
told of the events of the tragedy as a parrot speaks 
his piece, only this and nothing more? And yet we 
find no evidence of preparation. If the crime was a 
sudden impulse, then all the facts avd circumstances 
go to show that the defendant did not do it, but some 
one else.” 

a 
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wed the evidence introduced by 
the State to show that Mrs, Hinshaw wore a night 
robe. He said a half dozen witnesses had testified 
that she did not wear such a garment, and no im- 
portance ¢ 
Mrs. Hin 

The 


the morning of the tragedy showed, so Mr. Hogate 


ved on the evidence showing 


yaw was found without a night robe. 


iding of the pocket-book near the barn on 


argued, 


hyt the defendant had not placed it there. It 
had snowed, and if Hinshaw had thrown the pocket- 


book there 


been covered with snow. The evidence indicated 


t the time of the tragedy it would have 


that there was no snow upon it. The conclasion 
then was that the pocket-book had been placed where 
found several hours after the tragedy, and ss Hinshaw 
Wus unuble to put it there, some one else must have 
done so, and this person was the one who had robbed 


the house, 


One good point was made by Mr. Hogate on the 


theory of thes 


ite, that Mrs. Hinshaw had laid in bed 
some time ufter she was shot, and then ber husband 
picked ap her body and threw it out the back door, 
Mr, Hogute simply called attention to the evidence 
which indicated that there was but little blood on the 
pillow, and the blood in Mrs. Hinshaw’s hair was not 
coagulated when she was found, If the body had 
remained in bed, as the State alleged, the pillow 
would have been saturated and the blood in the hair 
coagulated, That Mrs. Hinshaw did move he said: 
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« Outside of the medical evidence what other evi- 
dence and physical facts have we that she did walk 
and talk after receiving the wound? We have the 
evidence of the defendant alone that she came to him 
in the struggle and said, ‘Will, is this you?’ That 
is not all, We find no blood on the pillow. She 
urose too quick after the shot to get blood there; but 
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drops of blood were on the bed, near the edge, show- 
ing a bleeding wound, as she came out, and, stronger 
stronger than words can tell it, is the fact 
were on her undervest on the 
right shoulder, showing she was 
standing on her feet. Not a drop of blood found in 
the house. Do you not think, if defendant had car- 
ried the body of his wife from the bed to the sine 
a distance of sixty feet—that bleeding head wou 


than all, 
that drops of blood 
right side and on the 


7 


| 
| 


| 
| 
i] 
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have lett drops of blood behind on the floor? But, 


greater mystery than all, gentlemen, is, where was 
Thurza Hinshaw when Althea Cornwall ran into the 


house and out in over the very spot where her 


boils was afterward found. That Miss Cornwall went 
in there, as she says, there ean be no doubt. She 
went to look for the wife at the request of the hus- 
band. Mrs. Hinshaw was dressed entirely in white; 
it was a bright moonlight night and yet the body was 
not seen. Have you ever thought to ask the ‘quer- 
men; was the body there when Althea Cornwall went 
in and came ont of the house? Might she not have 
Neen wandering around in a maudlin condition, and 
ae si left, and before her father found the 
body, she 


tempted te go into the house and fell 


there? not know, 


rentlemen, that this is true; 


I only ¢ t ; 
uly it, It is a mystery, and as long as 


these mysterie: i 
hes mysteries cluster uround this ease, not cleared 
up, the defendant must go acquit.” 
Mr. Hogate sts 
fogate stated reasons why Hinshaw could not 


have OW 
have thrown the revolver where found. In a few 


seconds afte: e 8 i 
ids after the shot was fired near the Tincher 


fence, a score of 4 
« of witnesses were looking from their 


homes, and ne one | i 
, and noone hud seen Hinshaw go bak to the 
ursonage Fi FY i 7] 
] r ay urd. It was in evidence that he went 
west on the Na 


AN ional road, and Mr, Hogate asked 
= - es aie of git revolver that fired the shot at the 
ticher fence if the defendant had thrown his re- 
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volver in the rear of the parsonage yard. In con- 


lusion Mr. Hogate said : ; 
ed by sane men without a 


“Crimes are not committ 
motive. Tt is not always necessary to show a motive, 
as if I'see a man purposely and deliberately take the 
life of another the motive for doing it is immaterial ; 
bat where the evidence is entirely cir 
motive is not only material but controlling. 
Was the defendant tired of his 
the evidence all 


sumetantial the 
What is 


the motive here? 
wife? There is no evidence of it; 
points the other way. Was the deed done, for the 
hope of gain? ‘There is no eviden of it, He was 
prosperous, contented, happy in his work and happy 
in his married life. But they say there was a woman 
and that the desire to possess this woman 


in the case, 
Hed-him to take the life of his wife. 


ably, miserably, the State has failed in this! So anx- 


ious have the representatives of the State been to get 
to show motive that they have 


impel Tow miser- 


a woman in the case 
not stopped with assertions ar 
aspersed the good name of a woman without a shadow 
of proof to make good t 


State does not de 
but which the representa 


nd irinuendos, but have 


heir declarations. It is nu 


proceeding the mand in the solemn 


-administration of justice, 
tives of the State ought to have 
proof existed to warrant the attempt.” 


spurned when no 
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Boer Re 
"a arsed for the State, followed’ Me 

: ogate. He began to spe: paths 
Ss € e began to speak late on the after- 


eptember 27th, and he elosed duri 

: ; 5 iriny 
the forenoon of the following day. Mr. Hadley eke 
t o 

Oo a great number of spectators, as did all of the 
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attorneys, e@ 
sis es He appealed specially to the common 
ense Of the jurors, and fo: ‘ 
J i) ‘or tha i 
eee cae hat reason his argument 


Se PES Abe Bally liad covered the evi 
eraieioels e, as viewed by the State, in so 
elena mays that Mr. Hadley did not go into 
ensively. He also realized that Mr. Spaan 
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was to close with an exhaustive consideration of the 


evidence. Mr. Hadley gave a graphic deseription of 
the tragedy as it appeared to the State from the 
He said Hinshaw had told his story, the 
ious avd willing to believe 
branded the 


evidence. 
people of Bellville were anx 
him, but the existing circumstances 
stories he told as falsehoods and directec 
He said Hinshaw had a former good 
but under the circumstances 
character had fallen 
The absence 


d suspicion 


toward him. 
character in his favor, 
and his own contradictions, the 
aud Hinshaw was branded a murderer. 
of tracks and the absence of signs of a struggle us 
described by Hinshaw, were dwelt on at length. 
Again the jurors’ attention was called to the way iv 
which a burglar would have te reach over Hinshaw 
to shoot the wife. He asked the jurors if they could 
ason why burglars would desire to 
who was sleeping next to 
10 harm. If they were 
ight know the pistol 
cries. If 


imagine any re 
Kill a defenseless woman, 
the wall and could do them 1 
afraid she would scream, they mi 
shot would make more noise than her out 
murder was in their minds, would they have killed 
wed the husband to escape, with a 
Continuing Mr. Hadley suid : 

lief, beyond imagination. Man 
as to take the life of a 
excuse. And, 


the wife and allo’ 
few slight wounds? 

«Jt is beyond be 
has not descended so low 


human being without reason, cause oF 


again, the same tel 


HI-tale powder burns en the shirt 


if 
5 
ee 


Sane 
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of the defendant. Tere the hole made by the bullet, 
Here the powder burns made by the chamber, show- 
ing that the hand that fired those shots into the 
person of the defefidant was not only in close range, 
but that it was pressed close against his body. The 
ents ure not those that would be made by an adversary. 
Notice on the arms. They are on the upper inside 


of the arm. Think of that, gentlemen, Study upon 
‘ 


it, and sve if y ‘i i 
ul sve if you can conceive how those wounds can 


be made by an adversary. Unless the arms were held ; 


outstretched, would a desperate robber cut sof” 
Tlinshaw"s statements were considered at length. 
and Mr. Hadley said: = 4 
“Mr. Smith told us that the theory of the defense 
= eet out in the defendant’s statement to the 
Se a that is trne, gentlemen, their theory 
ein a doubt and ends ina dream. In it he says 
. gon know what awakened me, but Tthink;" «1 
th aianny I grappled with my man, but I 
oe coi ee know which one ] struggled with, 
s poe eS : don't KOR where we went ont;’ 
! now what my wife said, but I think;’ +1 
~ t know when T was cut and shot ;’ ‘I don't “ian 
sue ma ey i ‘I don’t know where the robber: 
A n't know whether I called for help e* 
not;’«the only thing [ do know was that when | 
came to myself the stars were so far away. M 
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Tincher’s house looked like a mansion, and my house 


woked like a mansion.” 

Mr. Hadley closed by saying: 
defense are directing your sympathies to t 
his family and friends, Jet there rise up before 
eyes the picture of that young wife, almost nude, 
lying out on the frozen ground on that wintry morn- 
her face toward the pitiless, pelting snow; 


while sopping and soaking in her matted bair, and 
e frozen ground, a8 if to hide 


roes a dark, dark etain, that 


“And when the 
he aceused, 
your 


ing, with 


oozing dewn into th 
itself from human sight, ¢ 
dyes the early dawn from earth to heaven. 

“Poor Thurza; already she seems forgotten by 
those that ought to hold ber memory sacred, In all 
this trial not a tear has fallen as a tribute to her 
Mother, sisters, brothers—all here, and not 
one of them to give to her the glistening gem of 
affection. Think of this picture, gentlemen ; the one 
is as worthy of your profound consideration as the 


memory. 


other.” 
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ee court-room would not hold the crowd which 
came Saturday morning to hear John 8. Duncan 
speak the last words in favor of the defendant. It 
was well understood that Mr. Duncan would sake an 
exhaustive argument, covering all the details of the 
ates and his ame as a speaker had spread over the 
surrounding community. Mr. Duncan began by 
very plain and simple statement of the a Te 
pointed out the responsibility of the jurors in die 
apon the guilt of a man, especially when the Seiiae 
is all of a circumstantial nature, He asked the a 
to consider what the State asked them tos Ks sea 
an upright, kind and loving christian ee 


murderer. The Y i 
The Jaw on circumstantial evidence was 


recited slowitg. the defendant in a case to bi 
oe innocent until proved guilty bayanid a sae 
able : 
5% bans As long as there is a doubt regarding 
: vof Mrs. Hinshaw, her husband should not 
be convicted for the crime. Tinshaw’s life, Mr D: : 
can said, was a poiut in his favor. Men of good as 
oe fio ‘ xpected to turn murderer in one night; 
n with a violent aa 


ords are 


— and vicious temper can not live 
g community without the fact. b i 
J ecom in, 
(170) . 
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known. Mr. Duncan spoke of the abeence of motive 
for the murder of Mrs. Hinshaw, as alleged by the 
State. He said the evidence had shown they lived 
happily together. She was a helpmate to him, aiding 
in his church work. Mr. Duncan said : 

«Js it likely or probable that a man with such @ 
record, who has led such a life, without any motive 
to take her life, with every motive to want her to live; 
a man prosperous in his profession, in the midst of a 
revival, should commit this crime? 

a man you are asked upon 
to say killed his wife, his help- 
ed he did it beyond 


“Yet, it is just such 
circumstantial evidence 
mate; to say that you are satisfi 
all reasonable doubt.” 

Mr. Duncan considered at let 
introduced by the State to show there w: 
He referred to the evidence of the defense showing 
Hinshaw was in Randolph co at the time Allie 
d to have visite 
and that when Hinshaw went to 
lid not get out of hia buggy, 
there. 


ngth the testimony 
asa motive. 


aunty 
1d the neighborhood 


Ferree was allege 
of the parsonage, 


West Indianapolis he ¢ 
ould not have met Allie Ferree 


The finding of the weapons was considered. Mr. 
Duncan said it was often that burglars employed 
weapons found in a house. The evidence he said 
indicated that Hinshaw’s we! 
burglars threw them as they ran. 


and c 


apons were used and the 


He said: 
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“Tn the dining-room they had pulled out the sewing- 


machine drawers; they had opened the preas; his 


pantaloons found there were found with the pockets 


inside out—se 


tur rehing for money. There was 


light enough in this room for them to see his trousers 


hat cat the head of the bed. In taking them off 


of there Mrs. Hinshaw was aroused. They were dis- 
turbed at the work; she was shot and the struggle 
began, They were interrupted before their work was 
done, In this way an explanation is given why they 
did not take the watch, 

_ The fuct that the trousers which were found out 
in the road are the ones which were lunging at the 
head of the bed shows that the thieves in their hurry, 
and the excitement of the struggle, carried them out 
and dropped them. ‘The finding of the change, keys 
and knife on the floor of the west room is an evi- 
dence that they dropped ont as the burglars earried 
them away. 

“They ask you to give the defendant credit for 
entirely too much forethought, and in the same breath 
they ask you to believe that he overlooked many 
things. 

“They tell you he carried the razor and trousers 
outside and left them there, in support of his story of 
the struggle outside. They ask’ you to believe he 
concealed the pocket-book and money, but neglected 
to conceal the watch and chain. 


* to be told, was where the struggle 
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“They ask you to Believe he left his wite lying in 


bed while he had shot her; then to make it appear 


had gotten out of bed and struggled with one of 


she i 
r from the bed in an wn- 


the intruders, he carries he 
conscious condition and throws her body on the 
In the same breath they say he forgot to 
to upset the stove, to seuff up 
for him to have done, 


ground. 
throw over the chairs, 
the carpet; # most easy thing 
as evidence of the struggle. 


“ They ask you to believe thal : 
$ jscovered there was snow 
t to make tracks. So he 


trousers with him, 


twhen he got on the out- 


the 
side of the house he d on the 


ground, and he did not wan’ 


goes into the wood-hatise, taking the : 
s razorand trousers out of the wood- 


ardless of tracks, he goes 


cuts himeelf, throw: 
house window. Then, reg: 


ing to his story, 
over to Tincher’s fence, where, according to his story 


ended—where all 
How were they to get there 
According to the story they 
3 help came up, 


three of them were. 
ithout making tracks? 


wi 
nvyented to tell as soon a! 


say he i : ys 

an struggled across the street to Tinchers, = 
é 7 geli it 

he intended to throw the man he was struggling with 


on the picket fence and break his back, and where he 


was shot.” 

not complete bis argument on 

day he began. He resumed Monday morning by 4 
ay he began. 


f trac! » burden 
consideration of the absence of tracks. The bu is 
. was snow on the ground, rested with 


was to claim he 
Mr. Duncan didt 


n the 


to prove there 
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ute. Mr. Duncan said the search made after the 


tragedy was not reliable forthe searchers were excited. 
veral witnesses upon the track 
question was considered, Mr. Duncan's point being 
that the conditions were not favorable for tracks, but 


The testimony of the 


nevertheless several were found. Tle called attention 
to the track by the east gate and the tracke on the 
board walk in the rear of the house. He said the 
searchers that night were not only looking for tracks, 
but for some other clews to the burglars. In the 
excitement plain imprints might have been destroyed 
and later, the evidence showed, itshad snowed Suffi- 
ciently to cover all tracks. 

Mr. Duncan said the defense thought Mrs. Hinshaw 
was killed while in bed. He said the State had started 
on the theory that Mrs. Hinshaw had not gone to bed 
when murdered, and in support of this, evidence was 
introduced to show that she slept in a night robe, 
while it was admitted the body was found without 
oneon, Mr. Duncan said this theory was overthrown 
who had stated 
that the wife of the minister did not wear a night 


by the evidence of many witnesses, 


robe. The testimony of the friends and relatives ot 
the murdered woman was sufficient to show the fallacy 
of the theory. Mr. Duncan said the evidence showed 
the preacher and his wife had gone to bed, The fire 
in the kitchen stove had gone out, the lamp was out, 
the house was dark and both were undressed: Mrs. 
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Hinshaw was found but a few minutes after she was 
shot, for the blood in her hair had not coagulated. 
Mr. Duncan said the finding of the bullet in the bed 
showed he was shot there. The room was partially 
dark. Who can tell but that the burglars heard 
movements in the bed, fired at the preacher stunning 
him, and then fired a shot at the wife? 

The expert testimony was considered at length. 
Mr. Duncan said it had been siown that doctors dis- 
agree upon the theory of cerebral localization, but it 
waa pretty evident that injury to the motor area does 
not always result in loss of speech and motion. Dur- 
ing this consideration Mr. Duncan said: 

+ All we know is that the tolerance of injury to the 
brain is very great; that its limits have not been de- 
fined with even any approximate accuracy, and that 


therefore any positive statements as to just what will 


or will not oceur are hardly justifiable in the present 
state of our knowledge The most one can safely say 
is what is possible; hardly what is probable; and it 
would be well if our text-books on medical jurisprad- 
ence, which are generally looked upon as authority in 
this matter, stated more definitely than some of them 
do the fact of the limitations of our knowledge in re- 
gard to this particular point.” 

Mr. Duncan said the different opinions upon the 
blood clot in the brain of Mrs. Tlinshaw amvunted to 


little. There was blood on the pillow in the dining- 


ie aeedsares Le oaguas 


ae 
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room where Mrs. Hinshaw was laid after being car- 
ried into the house. Blood flowed from the bullet 
wound und the cut in the back of the head, Mr. 
Duncan asked if it was not reason that blood would 
have been found on the pillow where she was shot if 
she hud remained there. Would not the absence of 
blood there substantiate Hinshaw’s story that his 
wife sprang trom bed after being shot ? 

The blood on the trousers, Mr. Duncan said, could 


be explained in many ways. The thieves might have 


obtained bloody hands during the fight. The blood 


might have come there from the hands of the persons 


w 


oo waited upon the wounded preacher and his wife, 
The theory that Hinshaw went to the wood-shed, cut 
himself, threw the trousers on a block of the sill and 
got blood thereon, and threw the razor out the win- 
dow, was a strange one as regarded by Mr, Duncan in 
the light of the evidence. 

The first point in the consideration of the evidence 
aimed to refute this theory was the mention of the 
fuct that the blood was uot discovered on the ill 
until the August following the tragedy. Mr. Duncan 
wanted to know if it was not strange that with all 
the detectives who had been on the case and with all 
the searchers for evidence, that the blood had not 
been found before that date. The blood had only 
been shown to be consistent with human blood, but 
granting it was human Mr. Duncan asked if it was 
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177 
not easy to suppose thut some person might have in- 
jured his finger or scratched himself and left blood on 
the sill during the many weeks after the tragedy. 
Mr. Dunean said the evidence showed the blsod could 
not be that of Hinshaw, for the wood was piled high 
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in the wood-house that night, and the defendant 
could not have reached the sill. 

Of the conflicting stories alleged to have been made 
by Hinshaw, Mr. Duncan said the fact there were 
differences in them indicated that he was telling the 
truth, for where a story is invented it is told each 
time in the same manner. Tle recalled the evidence 
of the trial showing the excitement which followed 

12 
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the tragedy, and he said it would have been easy for 


L answers to have been misunderstood. 


question 


Mr, Danean considered 
He referred again to the good name of the defendant. 


idence of the defense. 


The story of Hinshaw as given to the Coroner was 
taken up. Mr Dancau said the State claimed it was 


e way the burglars acted that night, but he 


strange t 


was asked to believe stranger things of 


suid it is net an uncommon thing for 


they are recognized or believe 


re ix no telling but the two 


own to Hinshaw, and they 


his wife discover them. Mr. 


red nota 


said Mrs. Hinshaw may have reeognized one 


hoof the men. She may have raieed up and 


then ducked her head in the pillow as they prepared 
toshoot. Mr. Dunean said the finding of the bullet 
in the bed indicated Hinshaw had been shot there, 
and he asked why be would shoot himself there. He 


could not teil 


shooting that the bullet would pass 
through his body, but it was found there, to corrobo- 
rate his statement that he felt the burning sensation 
while in bed. The bullet hole through the east front 
door was discharged with the question: “ Why would 


Hinshaw shoot there and run the risk of awakening 


the entire ne 


lborhood?" The defendant's many 


wounds were taken up and Mr. Danean said it would 


be impossible for a ian to wound himself eo severely. 
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The testimony of the doctors was quoted showing 
insane persons might have done so, but it was improb- 
able that a sane man would. If Hinshaw was suffi- 
ciently cool and calculating to invent a story, why 
would he not think to cut himself on the outside of 
the arms? The imprints on the defendant's right 
arm was held to be strong evidence that he had been 
in a struggle. 

“The pistol wound in the body is conclusive evi- 
dence, to my mind, that he did not inflict it himself. 
A man intending to shoot himself for show, would 
not have selected that part of the body; there is too 
much danger of hitting a vital part. Dr. Dryden tells 


you a variance of one-sixteenth of an inch in the 
position of the pistol would have sent that ball through 
his lung and spleen. 

“After thi 


and this shot, why shoot himself again, and run the 


shot, why cut himself? After the cuts 


risk of shattering and permanently disabling his 


shoulder? Why fire the last ¢hot out-doors, where the 
attention of the neighbors would be attracted? The 
doctors tell you a sane man in their judgment has 
not the nerve to inflict so many and so serious wounds 
upon himself. There is not a wound there which 
could not be inflicted by an antagonist. 

Mr. Duncan said if Hinshaw shot his wife he 
intended to kill her. It would have been very easy 
to have shot her twice and added to his story that 


| 
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carried her out as alleged by 


burglars did it 


the State, he 


known that she still lived. 
what course the bullet had taken, 

to kill her, would he have left her 
tell the story of the 


f he carried her to 


He did not know 


r, yet be told A thea Cornwall to “go 
When he w d that she had simply 


“very well.” Mr Dunean eon- 


affair? 


of the bors who were early 


jis conclusion was that they had 


ine and knew something 


which ded thetn to believe at the time, that burglars 


Jeaving Hinshaw lying 


ran from the Tir 


there wounded 
In conelusion, Mr. Danean said he wished to ask 


the stiens, the first being: © Was that 


ry two que 
, i 


pocket-book Jett where it was fund on the night of 


the tragedy,or was it placed there afterward?” 


Mr Danean said with the wood piled above the 


ould not have 


window of the shed the poeket-bu 


Why was the article 


been thrown out by Pin 


not found hy the searcher discovered by the dozen 


or 80 of persons whe tram the ground after 


the day had dawned? The evidence of the case 


yet the 


shows snow began to fall toward morning, 


mand, was adr 


pocket-book, when ; 
snow—part rain—and the pocket hook would have 


been damp, even thouzh it were found lying in a 
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slanting position. Mr. Duncan said it was impossible 
that Hinshaw placed the article where found, and con- 
sequently it must have been placed there by others, 
which meant the defendant was innocent. 

“ How did that pistol get where found and when,” 
was the second of Mr. Duncan's parting questions. 

Tle raised the same questions about the pistol that 
he did about the pocket-book, wanting to know how 
it could have laid in two inches of snow for ten days, 
with-seores of people passing in and out of the house, 
and yet not been’ discovered. How easily, Mr. Dun- 
can suggested, it would have been for some one to 
have placed the pistol where found. Some one in- 
fluenced by detectives might have found it a distance 
away and brought it back to the parsonage to 
strengthen the theory which was beginning to form. 
In closing, Mr. Duncan suid: 

«I make no charges, gentlemen, of any kind against 
anybody. I eimply call your attention to the search 
from the beginning up to and including the finding of 
this pistol. They add to the mystery surrounding 
this tragedy, instead of clearing it up, gentlemen, 

«Js there not more and stronger evidence showing 
this crime to have been committed by burglars than 
that it was committed by this defendant? 

“Yet if you have a reasonable doubt as to whether 


it was committed by burglars, you must give the de 


fendant the benefit of it and acquit him. He doesn’t 
have to prove burglars did do it The State is com 


ee 


SK, 
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pelled to prove to your sutisfuetion beyond a reason- 
able doubt they did not, but that the defendant did. 


“As long asthere is any mystery about this crime in 


your tuinds there can be no verdict of guilty, but one of 


this cnse, 


gentlemen, T again 


ask you to consider whether the defendant is the kind 


Wman you would expect to commit such a erime, 
“Look at the record of his Ife. What motive did 
le have to do it?) Was he not prosperous? Were 


not his domestic relations pleasant and happy f Was 


not bis wife a helpmate to chim? Did he not have 


every motive not to commit such a crime? 


usider this with all the other evidence, and then 
answer me the question: Can you say that you are 


sutisfied with that degree of © 


ainty required by the 


law the defendant in this case is a murderer? 


“Can you say to the old mother, who has come in 
her old age from her home in another county of our 
State to be with her boy in his hour of trouble: 
‘You gave birth to a murderer. You suekled a 
murderer. You raised a child through boyhood to 


manhood who is a murderer? Your youngest child, 


the child of y 


rimature years, is u murderer?’ 
“Can you do itt Will you do it? Will you send 
her back to her home in Randolph county a broken- 
hearted old woman? 
“T don’t believe you exn doit. [don't believe you 
will do it” : 


MR. SPAAN FOR THE S 


ATE. 


Te was conceded that Mr. Duncan had made a great 

argument for the defense, and consequently there 
was much interest in the closing argument of Henry 
N. Spaan, for Mr. Duncan had left many questions to 
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be answered, and Mr. Spaan has the reputation of 
being one of the best jury talkers the State has pro- 
duced. Mr. Spaan began early upon the morning of 
Tuesday, October Ist, and he spoke until evening. 
His argument was resumed the following morning 


when he talked until past noon IIe began with his 
(183) 
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4 graphic description of the Bell- 


argument by giving 


ville tragedy. Coming from a man of a good name, 
whose word nobody doubted, Mr, Spaan said a story 
would be expected which would be beyend contra- 


un Ilinshaw’s friends were ready to believe; 


di 
there was uo one who would doubt him. If he had 
bee 


said, he wot 


an innocent and atrathfal man, so Mr. Spaan 


d have been 


te 


able to convince everybody 


of the story of burglars. Continuing, the attorney 
said: 

“Ele has not, [say to you that crime is so direful, 
murder is so heinous that God, who watches over us 
all, will surely pat into the mind of the murderer 
such a description, such a relation of the occurrences 
as will bear upon its fee the indicia of the story 
being untrue. An honest man has but one story to 
tell; a story so simple, so direct, so convincing, that 


even the scorner will believe it, and certs 


inky will his 
friends and his neighbors. Under the circumstances, 


us T have already eaid, it wi 


s the easiest thing in the 


world for this man to have convinced everybody in 
Hendricks county that his story of that night's trans- 
action was the true one. Again, I ask. has he done 
sot” 

Mr. Spaan referred to the scene in the house, to the 
undisturbed manner in which everything was found, 
to the evidence indicating there Rae no struggle. The 
attorney dwelt upon the evidence showing that the 


! 


i 
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door between the dining-room and east room was 
found closed. Hinshaw says he struggled through 
that door. The hand-lamp was found on the chair 
undisturbed. "Mr, Spaan’s description of the finding 
of Mrs. Hinshaw was very impressive, but he did not 
awell upon it long, shifting the seene to the group 
sed the 


gathered around Hinshaw. Mr, Spaan relies 
story Substantially as given by Hinshaw to the Cor- 
oner. The friends and neighbors gathered around 
Hinshaw, believed him, and there was much indigna- 


tion. Parties rushed forward to search for tracks 


and bring to justice, if possible, the burglars who had 
shot “Brother Hinshaw and wife.” The troublesome 


Jered again andevery whit of 


track question was cons 
“twas reviewed. Mr. 


testimony upon that sul 
Spaan concluded that there ws 
1 the absence of tracks raised the first sus- 


3 snow upon the 


ground, anc 
bors, 


picion in the minds of the » 
Tlinshaw’s different stori 
were rehearsed, and of them Mr. Spaan said: 
« Now, gentlemen of the jury, let us look for a few 
In the 


to different wit» 


moments at the incongruities of this story 


first place, it was soon discovered that the revolver 


with which the shooting w 
It was also discovered that the cutting 


as done belonged to the 


defendant. 
with a razor was done 
defendant. In other words, burglars had come into 
apparently, and had used his 


by a razor belonging to the 


his house, unarmed, 
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revelver and his razor with which to make their dire- 


scovered that this revolver was 


book-case, hidden in a drawer, and that 


was kept ih a ch afe in the kitchen; 


fewas the one who kept them there, and 
that these burglars had taken that revolver and that 
razor and had completed their bloody work with them, 
Ts 


into a house without w 


t remarkable that burglars should come 


apons of their own? Did you 


ever hear before in all your experience of burglars 
Hunting up a man’s own revolver and his own razor 


with which to commit a murderous assault? But 


this is not ¢ Ilis story is that they got all of his 


money. Why should burglars shoot anybody or cut 
anybody after they had procured all their booty? The 


Re . . 
way of escape was left open to them, There was no 


necessity of adding to 


t crime of burglary the 


erime of murder, Th 


ars ure as wise in their day 
and generation as are the rest of us. They would not 


have raised 


> unnecessary hue and ery that would 
come after them if murder-hud been committed. Yet 
we must believe that these burglars did this most 
extraordinary thing in order to believe the story of 
the defendant. 

“What a most remarkable man this defendant was 
that he should insi 


t on capturing a burglar rather 
than have gon 


to the relief of the wife that he now 


have loved so much when she was in that 
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MR. 


extreme danger that his own story has pictured her 
to be in. 

“ Another remarkable thing about this man’s story. 
According to the testimony of the doctors here who 
examined his wounds, he never was desperately 
wounded; simply had skin wounds, some of them 
probably a little bit deeper than the adipose tissue. 
That man who was out on the street, according to 
his own story, when the burglars ran south. Instead 
of going to the relief of his wife, instead of going 
back into the house to find out how she had fared, 
¢ out, Will not some one go for 


he confessed to eryit 
adoctor? Iam shot and cut to pieces.’ Nota word 
about Thurza being shot and cut.” 

Mr. Spaan considered the evidence regarding Hin- 
shaw’s wounds. He stated they were paitifatl, but not 
ible for a man 


driven by desperation to wound himself so. All, he 
Ia burglar 


serious. Ile claimed it would be pe 


claimed, were flesh wounds, and he satic 
would not have been so considerate. 


vonsidered and interpreted to mean 


that Mrs, Hinshaw could not have and 


talked; admitted by all as highly improbuble. The 
al of the brain 


The expert 


testimony was 


walke 


blood clot resting over the right front 
and the infusion of blood between the scalp and skull 
was brought to the attention of the jury. Thee 
dence shows that Mrs. Hinshaw was found lying on 
her back. Mr. Spaan said if the murdered woman 
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had moved about the clot would have been found 
back of the wound and not in front. From the blood 
clot in front, Mr. Spaan argued, that she lay on her 


fuce for a suflicient time after she was shot to form 


the clot, and Mr. Spaan said the story of the defend- 
ant that she immediately jumped up, was branded by 


sical facts asa lie 


ing bullet 


attention to the mis 


1 the front door, saying there 


Was ne proof that it was of the same calibre as those 


from Hinshaw’s revolver. ‘The portion of the under- 


which yed was also mentioned as 
sometl which might have thrown light upon the 


ease but forthe zeal of Hinshaw’s friends in destroy- 
ing it. 


Fhe Coroner's investigation was considered at 


rth, Mr. Spaan still holding that the investigation 


was conducted by t ends of Hinshaw, the State 


not being properly represented. ‘The post-mortem, he 


‘ld aceording a 
Id according to law, for ne case should 


said, was no’ 


be loft to the friends of a man accused, 


Just before the court adjourned at noon, Mr. Spaan 


pulled out two tables and pla 


ed them side by side. 


Ou these he put the pillows that were in the bed the 
night Mrs, Thurza Hinshaw was shot. Mr. Gully. 


the prosecuting attorney, buried hia face in one pil- 


low. [le was representing the murdered woman. 
Mr. Ha lay down beside him. Then Mr. Spaan 
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drew 4 picture of the shooting, placing the pistol on 
the pillow between them to show how impossible it 
was for the burglar to shoot the woman without 


arousing the man. 

The theory of the State concerning the motive was 
maintained by Mr. Spaan. He recited the evidence 
in this line, asking why Allie Ferree had not been 
placed on the stand. Ho asked who would be the 
more likely to speak the trath, a little girl or the 
friends of a young woman whose name had been 


dragged into the case. The motive was charged 


openly, Mr. Spaan saying the State had not one thing 


to regret or retract, 


In connection with the evidence showing keys were 


found in the kitchen door, which was open on the 


Monday night before the tragedy, Mr. Spaan said it 
xplained, 


was a strange thing which had not been ¢ 
not a sign of 


Ile asked if the finding of the keys v 
Mrs, Hinshaw was alarmed at 
lars. The theory 
Mr. 


fe 


what was to follow. 


the time, and she had a fear of bu 
of the State was set forth in plain language. 
believed that Hinshaw and his wi 


Spaan said it was 
returned home ubout 9 o'clock. They talked for a 
while before going to bed. 
defendant can tell A wi 


They quarreled, n 
y 


ing what only the 
ousy might have been the cause. 
he threw those pants there, 


“Why do I say tl 
ahd the razor there, and the porket-book there? And 


t a 7 
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what proof isthere of that’ The proof of the blood 
npon the window-sill in the wood-house The defense 
have seon the significance of this blood on that win- 
m wesill. They have labored, but in vain, to show 
that that weod-house was so full of wood that he 


I not have stood in the place where the State’s 
could not he 


( i rn evidene' still 
theory places him. On their own evidence, he 


4 


Lhave done it. Coneeding that it is true, let me 
coukk e done it. 


show 
léave it, Th 


rds ef wood in that wood-house on the night of the 
cords of wood in thi 


it is not true, in a sentence, and then I 
ir testimony is that there was three 


lat 


tragedy. That house was only oceupied for two weeks 
afterward Just think of burning three cords ot 
wood in one stove in two weeks. But their own wit- 
ness says that it was a pile higher in the middlo and 
sloping down to. the There is no difficulty 
about his getting in there, even if there had been 


three cords init, and stood by that window-sill, We 
showed by Dr. Geis that the blood found on that 
win : ith human blood. He 
said it was not the blood of any domestic animal, and 
to believe that it was con- 
sistent with human blood. There is not in the State 
of Indiana aman who is a better expert in the realm 


ow-sill was consistent: w 


that his science led him 


of experimental or analytical chemistry or in micro- 
scopy than Dr. Geis, and the defense has put on 
nobody to answer this deadly piece of testimony. 


Mr. Spaan said Mrs. Hinshaw had been shot while 


= 
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in bed and while her face rested in the pillow. Ile 
referred to the testimony of Dr. Weist, who said a 
blood clot formed slowly. The attorney referred to 
the absence of 


idence of a struggle, and he pictured 

the house and its crowded condition, showing how 
difficult it would be for two men to struggle through 
from the front to the back without leaving some evi- 
dence of a fight. Mr. Spaan outlined the fight across 
the street. Tle said neighbors looked out six seconds 
after the shot was fired by the ferze, yet no burglars 
were seen. Mr. Spaan concluded by saying : 

“Now, gentlemen, I have brought you back to the 
story where I first began it. I have given you an 
outline of this most wonderful story of the defense; 
ita incongruities, its misstatements, its im possibilities, 
He, under this evidence now, was the murderer of 
Thurza Hinshaw. It is true that up to that time 
he was a man of good character, but, gentlemen of 
the jury, while good character may be taken into 
consideration when determining whether a man has 
been guilty of murder or not, it will not save the de- 
fendant in this case. Many a man of good character 
has committed crime before this. Professor Webster, 
who killed Professor Parkman, a historic ease, was a 


man of irreproachable character up to the time of the 
murder, yet he was hanged for it, Pettit, the wife 
murderer, a minister of the gospel, who was sent to 


be penitentiary for life fur unrdering his wife, within 


Tey 
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prohably the knowledge of the people of Hendricks 
county, up to the timeof that direful murder had 


been a man of good character and had proved it, 


Phere was aman in the city of Indianapolis who 


hi 


church, aud who had been a Sunday-school teacher 


for nearly ha 


been a lealer in the church, a mainstay of the 


xcentury, the head of a great banking 


pi 
institution, of Whom it was suddenly discovered that 


he had been a systematic robber for years, and is now: 


lang 


uishing in the northern penitentiary for hie crime. 
Take this case, gentlemen of the jury; weigh the 


facts well, Much has been said to you of the direful 


consequences if you should convict this man; that 


you will drive his poor old mother to an untimely 
grave and her old helpmate, the defendant's father, as 


w 1 


that you will bring sorrow and shame down 
over the heads of these relativegand on all those who 
have loved and trusted the defendant. That is true, 


gentlemen of the jury. But if criminals are to 
escupe simply beeause their punishment will affect 


innocent who are connected with 


the lives of the 


them by bonds of blood, or marriage, or friendship, 


there would be no puuishment for crime. The State 
of Indiana must enforce the law against all criminals, 


‘Law is the deep, august foundation upon which peace and justice 
nat 


Vpn tho rock primeval hidden deep its bases be, 
And block Ly Mock the endeavoring agee have wrought it up to what 
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“Sympathy is human, and we expect you to sym- 
pathize with these relatives and friends. But, gentle- 
men of the jury, I ask you to take me by the hand 
and let you and I go and stand at the midnight hour 
by the body of poor Thurza Hinshaw, lying with its 
face to the stars and the snow falling in her hair, and 
there write your verdict.” 


1s 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


fternoon of the 2d of October, which waa 


y, came the end of this most interesting 


trial. Court convened at 1:30 o'clock, with every 


1 


seat and all standing room taken, The defendant 
7 


was brought into court, and he canie smiling in the 
ne confident manner in which he had entered on 


ach day of the long trial. He ey 


ke to his friends, 


shook hands with those nearest him and bowed to 
several people in the audience. On his cheek was a 
14) 
; 156 f } saree 
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slight blush, but DA did not seem. at all nervous. 
Judge Hadley began be reading of his instructions 
ina clear and impressive Hmuner. Many eyes were 
turned toward Hinshaw, for he was expected to give 
some evidence of anxiety in this, the last trying hour, 
“pat he sat quietly with his eyes fixed upon the Judge. 
The latter, in beginning, read a legal statement of the 
case on trial, and he said the indictment was tech- 
niecally a charge against the defendant of murder in 
the first-degree. He explained that the law of Indi- 
ana defines murder in the first degree, as the crime of 
marder committed with malice and premeditation, 
Murder in the socond degree is where a human being 
is killed purposely and maliciously, but not with pre- 
meditation. The Judge cited the law which holds a 
defendant innocent, presumes him innocent, and 
makes it necessary that he be proved guilty before 
eonvieted. He said there could be no conviction in 
this cause unless the evidence had wholly removed 


the presumption and satisfied cach member of the 
jury beyond a reasonable doubt of the guilt of the 
accused. The Court explained reasonable doubt by 
saying: 

“The rule of law touching reasonable doubt is x 
practical rule for the guidance of practieal men when 
engaged in the solemn duty of assisting in the admin- 
istration of jasticc. It is not, therefore, a rule about 
which there is anything whimsical or chimerieal. It 
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is not a mere possibility of error or mistake that con- 
stitutes reasonable doubt. Despite every precaution 
that may be tuken to prevent it, there may be in all 
matters pertaining to human affairs, a mere possibil- 
ity of error. If, then, yon are so convinced by the 
evidence, of whatever class it may be, and consider- 
ing all the facts and circumstances in evidence as a@ 
whole, of the guilt of the defendant, that as pradent 
men you would feel sare to act upon such conviction 
in matters of the highest concern and importance to 
your own dearest und most important interests, under 
cireumstances where there was no compulsion or 
coercion upon you to act at all, then you will have at- 
tained such a degree of certainty as excludes reason- 
able doubt and authorizes conviction.” 

Judge Hadley suid that in the case to be decided 
there was no direct or positive evidence that the de- 
fendant did kill his wife. The evidence tending to 
show that he did was purely circumstantial, and the 
Jury was the sole judge of the weight of the testi- 
mony. 

“The true test hy which to determine the value of 
circumstantial evidence, in respect to its sufficiency to 
warrant a conviction in criminal cases, is not, whether 
the proof establishes circumstances which are con- 
sistent or which coincide with the hypothesis of the 
guilt of the accused, but whether the circumstances, 
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satisfactorily established are of so conclusive “a char- 
acter and point so surely and unerringly to the guilt 
of the accused as to exclude every reasonable hypo- 
thesis of his innocence. The force of circumstantial 
evidence being exclusive in its character, the mere 
coincidence of a given number of circumstances with 
the hypothesis of guilt, or that they would account 
for, or concur with, or render possible the guilt of the 
accused, is not admissible as a test unicss the circum- 
stances rise.to such a degree of cogency and force as 
in the order of natural causes and effect to exclude to 
a moral certainty every other hypothesis, except the 
single one of guilt. The proof must not only coin- 
cide with the hypothesis of guilt, but it must be 
inconsistent with every other rational conclusion.” 

To warrant a conviction, the Judge stated, the State 
must have proved beyond a reasonable doubt, that the 
defendant feloniously killed his wife at the time, and 
place, and in manner and form, as alleged in the 
indictment. It would not be sufficient to convict 
simply because the State had enveloped the death of 
Thurza Hinshaw in mystery. The jury was left to 
consider the alleged contradictory stories tuld by the 
defendant, and it was proper for them to consider the 
liability for mistake on the part of witnesses. 

The instructions stated that each juror was to 
decide for himself upon the defendant’s guilt. It was 
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said that it was not imperative that a motive for a 
crime be shown, but if there was any evidence tending 
to show a motive, it would be right to consider it, 

“While in cases where the fact is clear] established 
that one aceused of murder, actually killed the person, 
with whose murder he is charged, it is not imperative 
that any motive for the crime should be established, 
yet in any case, evidence establishing or tending to 
establish motive upon the part of the aceused to 
commit the crime with which he is charged, is proper: 
and should be fairly considered by the jury. And in 
@ case where there is no direct evidence that the 
accused actually did the killing, but is purely cireum- 
stantial in its character, the question of the absence 
of motive becomes of greater importance and may 
have even controlling effect. 

“So, in this case, it is Proper for you to consider 
all the evidence, on either side 


as tending to show 
that the defendant hac 


1a motive to kill his wife, or 
that such motive was wholly wanting. 


oe F Oe: ; - 
And in considering this question of motive, or 


rant of motive, it is proper for you to consider all the 
testimony adduced before 


you upon the trial, showing 
whether or not the aceuse. 


d and his wife lived happily 
4s to whether or not she wasa 
valuable assistant to him in his chosen field of labor; 
any and every other fact or circumstance disclosed by 
the evidence she wing, or tending to show, the exist- 


together, or otherwise; 


~~ 
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ence or non-existence of any motive upon the part of 
the accused to kill his wife.” 

Evidence of good character was considered proper 
for consideration. The fact that the defendant did 
not appear as a witness could not in any manner be 
referred to or considered in deliberations, nor was the 
jury at liberty to draw any presumption. The jury 
was instructed as to the manner of making a verdict, 
and in closing, Judge Hadley said: 

“ The duty of counsel and the Court has now been 
performed. The counsel engaged in the case have 


been untiring in their efforts to bring before you all- 


possible evidence that may aid you in arriving at the 
truth. They have ably assisted you in applying the 
evidence to the facts in contention, The Court has 
“endeavored to rightly advise you in the law, and now 
there confronts you the fival and important duty of 
pronouneing upon the guilt or innocence of the de- 
fendant. I submit this ease to you with the confi- 
dence that you will faithfully, discharge the grave 
duty resting upon you, without upon the one hand 
being moved by any undue demand for conviction on 
the part of the counsel for the State, or being swayed 
from its right performance by any undue appeal to 
your sympathies. 

You will bear in mind that neither the life nor the 
liberty of the accnsed may be trifled away, and neither 
taken by careless or inconsiderate judgment; but if, 


: 
| 
| 
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after a careful consideration of the law and evidence 
in the case, you are satisfied, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that the defendant is guilty, you should return 
your verdict accordingly. Duty demands it and the 
law requires it. You must be just to the defendant, 
and equally just to the State. And as manly, upright 
men, charged with the responsible duty of assisting 
the Court in the administration of justice, you will 
put aside all sympathy and sentiment, all considera- 
tions of public approval or disapproval, and look 
steadfastly and alone to the law and the evidence in 
the case, and return into court such a verdict as is 
warranted thereby.” 


The instructions were accepted by all as fair. 
Attorneys present thought them a little more favor’ 
able to the defense than to the State. Anyway, the 
instructions were regarded as strong from a legal 
standpoint, and a few days later in the Federal Court 
at Indianapolis, an attorney saw fit to quote from 
them, at the sume time commending them as instrye- 


tions forming a charge which all judges and attorneys 
might study with profit, 


THE VERDICT. 


Pps jury retired at a little past 2 o'clock. Hin- 

shaw was taken back to jail. The attorney 
and the crowd left the court-room, and no one was 
expecting a verdict until many hours later. A little 
after 4 o’clock, however, it was announced that a 
verdict had been reached. The court bell was not 
sounded. The defendant was brought hastily to the 
court-room. There were but few people present. 
After the usual formalties, the verdict was handed 
up and read: 

“We, the jury, find the defendant guilty of murder 
in the first degree, aud fix his punishment at impris- 
onment for life.” ‘i 

Hinshaw turned deathly pale. 
cheeks and tears dimmed his eyes. 
and father who had remained by him during the long 
hours of the trial, fortunately were not present. It 
was all over in a few minutes, and through the town, 


county, State and country the word was sent, telling 
The aged father 


All color left his 
His old mother 


of the conviction of the preacher. 
and mother were heart-broken, and the defendant 
suffered a collapse. In his agony over the result and 
the suffering. of his parents, he cried again and again, 


“God knows I am innocent.” 
(201) 
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In Danville the verdict met public approval. It 
was mach the same in the neighboring country, but 
Hinshaw’s friends remained true to him. Some out- 
side papers took the matter upand declared the result 
Was a great injustice. The Indianapolis Sentinel had 
a four-column editorial ¢ zing the verdict, and 
The Indianapolis News expressed the opinion several 
Umes that the resuit was not warranted by theevidence. 


Letters poured in upon the different newspapers con- 
detuning the result 


a travesty upon justice, 
Hinshaw's attorneys made the customary motion 
for a new trial, They declare that the case shall go 
tothe highest court, and they feel that in time the 
verdict will be set uside and a new trial granted. In 
the meantime Hinshaw is a prisoner with a life sen- 
tence standing against him. [ny the solitude of his 
confinement there must a voice come to him out from 
the incidents of that direful night. Whether it is the 
voice of Thurza in accusation or syinpathy he alone 
can tell. In his confinement the tragedy must rise be- 
fore him as a horrible dream, and above it all there 
appears the truth, and he knows Within himself what 
it is; the rest of the world ean only surmise. The 
wife lies in the cemetery at Winchester, unable to 
speak for her husband, if she would. He is buried 
by imprisoument—a living death—he has spoken and 


people would not believe, Is he guilty or is he inno- 
cent? 


THE SENTENCE. 


HE motion for a new trial was made and argued. 
The attorneys for the defendant introduced 
special reasons for a new trial, chief of which were 
affidavits indicating certain members of the jury had 
entered service with convictions that Hinshaw was 
guilty. Judge Hadley took under consideration the 
affidavits and the arguments of the testimony of the 
trial, and on Monday, November 4th, he overruled 
the motion and gave carefully prepared reasons. In 
the meanwhile the interest in the case grew. Judge 
Hadley received many letters written in behalf; ee the 
convicted man. The newspapers of dudiecaporis and 
other cities contained many letters from the friends 
of the minister, who denounced his proseennon: By 
many the verdict was pronounced an outrage. F abhe 
sentiment in Hendricks county was that the scm 
was just, although thousands of peaple mip ha 
depended solely upon press accounts for their - . 
mation expressed fears lest an innocent man had an: 
ished. 
pee ay a in his decision on the motion an 
new trial, first gave attention to the complaint of the 


defense that the testimony of Dr. Geis concerning the 
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blood stains on the wood-house sill had been admitted. 
The defense contended the testimony improper for the 
reason that to give it weight, the jury had to infer that 
the stains were made on tlie night of the tragedy, and 
further infer that they were made by the defendant's 

lood, This was held improper, for the stains were 
found months following the tragedy, and it added 
inference to inference. In holding this testimony 


competent, Judge Hadley said: 


ome degree of inference must always accompany 
human testimony. Tt must be inferred that the wit- 
ness spoke the trath, and that he had accurate knowl- 
edge of the subject; he had not been deceived, and 
that the language conveyed his meaning, and no more 
was required of the jury in weighing his evidence.” 
Judge Hadley stated he had been unable to dis- 
cover what seems to be any commiksion or omission 
prejudicial to the defendant. Other evidence, to 
which there was objections, was regarded as compe- 
tent. Regarding the affidavits concerning the jurors, 
the Court held that as they had sworn to having no 
opinions which would prevent them from giving the 
defendant an honest and fair trial,and as they had no 
prejudices whatever against the defendant, they were 
worthy to serve. In concluding, Judge Hadley said: 
“It is contended that the verdict is not sustained by 
the evidence. I do not know of any useful purpose 
to be attained by a discussion of the evidence. The 
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- rule laid down is that it must clearly appear to the 


trial court that substantial justice has been done, or 
the court should set aside the verdict, and in the 
Supreme Court it must clearly appear that substantial 
justice has not been done before that cdurt can inter- 
fere. It is obvious that the rule can not be extended 
without infritging upon the right of the trial by 
jury. If it be true that upon a motion for a new 
trial the Judge must weigh the evidence and deter- 
mine the facts as did the jury, and if hc-should fail 
to reach the same conclusion upon some material fact, 
he should grant a new trial, what is gained by sub- 
mitting the cause to a jury in the first instance? The 
experience and wisdom of centuries have confirmed 


. trial by jury as the surest and safest method of ad- 
‘ministering justice. So well is the principle grounded 


that our Legislature has provided that a man charged 
with murder can not submit his trial to a court with- 
out a jury, even after agreement between the prose- 
eutor and himself. A jury. of twelve can only try 
him. 

“Tt is obvious that the Judge can not interfere, be- 
cause the moral force of the evicence does not affect 
him as it does the jury. The jury whose verdict is 
under question has had few superiors in this county. 
Rarely indeed has more intelligent probity of charac- 
ter been banded in a jury than is found in this. All 
are in middle life, progressive men of affairs and all 
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identified with the interests of the county. No 
word of suspicion hus been raised against any one 
of them. They were not allowed to separate. Their 
attendance to the proceedings was a common remark, 
and that the verdict returned was their honest opin- 
ion, pronounced after impartial and intelligent con- 
sideration, there can be wo doubt. [T have not been 
convinced that prejudicial error was committed, nor 
that the verdict was not sustained by the evidence, 
therefore the motion for a new trial is overruled.” 

On the following day Hinshaw was brought into 
court to be sentenced. He came resigned to what 


was to come. He was surrounded by his friends, but 


no one appeared to be of more courage than he. 
Judge Hadley asked him if he had anything to say 
before sentence was pronounced, Ie replied that he 
had, and then arising he began in a cool and delib- 
erate manner the delivery of what was probably the 
most remarkable declaration ever made by a man in 
his position. He said, while the court-room remained 
as silent as the night: 

“Tam very sorry that it is the pleasure of this 
Court to so unexpectedly call me here to this place of 
this trying ordeal, in the absence of many whom I 
cull friends, and in the absence of my own immediate 
relatives, who are supposed to be on the road. I do 
hot arise to discuss the evidence in this case; neither 
do I arise to offer additional testimony, though it was 


4 
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my earnest desire to take the witness stand during 

the trial, as my attorneys will bear witness, 1 arise 

to enjoy this sacred right, which, by the decree of 
this Court, becomes my last, the right to speak in my 

own defe, Paul said: ‘I count it a joy to speak a 

few words inf defense of my cause.’ Let it be under- 

stood that not a spark of the fire of revenge is 
smoldering in my bosom. I have no unkind words to 
utter concerning anyone, I want to fill these precious 
moments with better things. I hope I may not be 
misunderstood, for it would be very unfortunate. I 
hope I may not be misrepresented, which would be 
worse still. 7 

“This world is said to be 2 comedy of errors and 
history, a record of the mistakes of men. ‘Man's 
inhumanity to mau makes countless millions weep.’ 
To love und worship trath and be accused of false- 
hood, to aspire to heaven and be consigned to purga- 
tory, to possess a character virtuous and yet be 
charged with that of a libertine, to have one’s motive 
questioned, one’s words misquoted, one’s whole life 
misunderstood and made a caricature in the eyes of 
all men, without the power of redress, is to suffer all 
the unmitigated pangs of inward mortification. 

“The jurors, whom I havea right to call honorable 
men, said Tam guilty of murdering the playmate of 
my boyhood, the sweetheart of my youth, the com- 
panion of my bosom. I say I am not guilty of the 
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awful crime. Hither the jury is mistaken or I am 
telling a shameful untruth. I admit, sir, it is possible 


for me to lie. Indeed, if I were guilty of such a 


erime, to save my life or liberties, it is highly proba- 


ble that I would fie to escape the penalty, But if a 


happy home is to count for anything, ifr 


osperity is 


athing to be desired, if a reputation unblemished is 


to weigh in the balance, if one’s concern for his eter- 
nal welfare is to be considered, is it not as highly 
improbable that I should tarn my back on all these 
and sink iy soul into utter remorse by becoming a 


contemptible, villainous murderer, without any cause 


or provocation whatever, as that an honest jury could 


be honestly mistaken? More especially when all the 


evidence is calmly consider 

“T crave your indulgence but one moment longer, 
for I have one other reason why the verdict of the 
jury shall not become the sentence of the Court. No 
mun is nor can be in a condition of mind to ealmly 
deliberate in the midst of such excitement as sur- 
rounded the trial of this cause. The very laws of 
our being muke it impossible. Sir, there is a lan- 
guage that needs no words to be expressed. Few 
men need come to me and say that my words meet 
their approval or their disapproval. [have read the 
sume already in your countenances. And with this 
honorable jury, often hermetically sealed by .a mass 


of humanity, from whose faces they were compelled 


in themselves. 


“« And now, le 


‘ mercy upon him on whose shou 
all. 

which shall constitute my living burial, 

have done, Perhaps when we meet 

» want to thank my counsel, who have beer 


at all times. 


nas endeared him 


3 I die I shall salute you. 


for what may come.” 


,it became utterly 


ecord—I see it is being 
go on the records of this 
he privilege of stating what 
say that, with my hand on 
‘of justice, with my face to the sky 
from whence shall come my righteous judge, I swear 
that this accusation is false. And may God have 
ulders the burden of 


this injustice falls most heavily and mercy upon ue 


“Your Honor, before you perform the last act 
I want to 


thank you for this kindness and for all others you 
again another 


will be on the throne. May we, be happy then. I 
» so faithful 


I want to thank the sheriff, who has 
er been unfaithful or careless-of the trust com- 


o him, and yet has treated me with such 
to me as a well-beloved 


mend you all to God and the Word 
Bai] mect you at His judgment bar, 
blessings of another trial, and 
appy forever. I now enter into 


T am 


— 
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There was not & 
except the convulsive 
Hinshaw’s voice was, for 


some women. Mr. 
t, clear and full, 


but once or twice he almos 


emotion. At the close of 


would rise as if it would 
He stood near the 
right of the Judge, advancing 
his notes when 


nervous strain. spot where he sat 


during the trial, to the 
in front of the desk and abandoning 
he laid his hand on the desk and looked up toward 
heaven, declaring his innocence. Ie stepped back to 
ed, his eyes fastened as it 


his old place and conclud: 
his friends who sat in 


were in a beseeching look on 
the benches. 

When the prisoner closed, Judge Hadley began to 
Mr. Hinshaw asked: ‘Shall I stand or sit?” 
told him he could be seated. The 
srison for life, and all *: 


speak. 
and the Court 
Judge then sentenced him te | 
was over, Hinshaw stepped to the Judge's platform 
and shook hands with Judge Hadley, and they 
very earnestly for some minutes, a smile now, 
crossing his (Hinshaw’s) face. Thet he lef f 
his friends gathered around him and 


Wy 


them pleasantly. 
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Rev. W. + 
Indiana Par Was taken to the Southern 
cot forgotten hf ary at Jeffersonville. - Friends hav 
his innocence. Y Dave many ceased to believe fc 
there must yaw te piesa of his confinement 
dents of that direfi ace to him, out from the inci- 
PES IN: u night, when his wife Thurza met 
eympathy? He 7 voice of Thurza in accusation or 
Tel eae ae can tell; others can surmise. 
ing hi : while others speculate ¢ : 
g his probable innocence or guilt SBeeem: 


Se 


